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EASING GERMANY’S BURDEN 
TN the process of openly arriving at 
open covenants, according to the prac- 
tice at the Peace Conference, very little 
official information is transmitted to the 
public; but a good deal comes through 
press despatches which, if not information 
exactly, is at least strong intimation. 
From these press despatches, sent by cor- 
respondents of varying sympathies and 
interests, it is evident that for a week or 
more there has been a strong tendency in 
the Big Four—consisting of President 
Wilson, Prime Minister Lloyd George, 
Monsieur Clemenceau, President of the 
Council, and Signor Orlando—to make 
the terms easier for Germany. Of these 
four Monsieur Clemenceau is the one who 
stands out against this tendency. France 
is still on the frontier of freedom. 

Apparently there is the feeling that it 
is safe now to forget that Germany was 
not merely an enemy, but was also a 
criminal. There are intimations continued 
from the week before that the Kaiser and 
others in the Imperial Government of 
Germany will never be brought to trial. 

There are very definite statements tothe 
effect that the reparation demanded from 
Germany for the inealeulable injury she 
has done is to be materially modified in 
Germany’s favor. In particular, it is as- 
serted that the amount of money required, 
instead of being left to be determined by 
the facts as they are slowly but accurately 
gathered in the future, is to be limited 
to a fixed sum which, it is safe to say, 
would never be increased hereafter, no 
matter how much may hereafter bé dis- 
covered as due and collectable. There is 
every reason to believe the quite unani- 
mous report that such modification is ap- 
proved by the American delegates. 

It is also reported, and not disputed, 
that the admission of Germany within a 
comparatively brief time, to be measured 
by months, not years, to the League of 
Nations on an equality with all other coun- 
tries is seriously advocated and almost 
agreed to. The pretext, if not real reason, 
for this is the argument that the admis- 
sion of Germany to the League of Na- 
tions will keep her from forming a rival 
league; but how can reasonable men 
expect any real solidarity in the League 
of Nations if it is composed of a criminal 
and a sheriff's posse ? 


AUSTRIA COMPLAINS 
During last week the Austrians 
expressed their dissatisfaction with the 
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peace terms offered them. It is hardly to 
be expected that Austria, once the chief 
partner in a dual control of 50,000,000 
people, would be satisfied to become a 
small kingdom of 7,000,000. A glance at 
the map printed with this shows how 
Austria has been reduced from an empire 
to one of the smallest countries in Europe. 
According to the peace terms, she has not 
even a door upon the sea. She becomes, 
like Switzerland, an inland nation. The 
fact, however, that Austria calls the terms 
unjust does not make them unjust. 
Austria’s present plight was foreseen long 
before the war ended. We may have 
sympathy with a good many of the Aus- 
trians who have no real and personal 
responsibility for the circumstances of 
which they have become victims, but there 


citizens in or out of Wall Street, the 
Senate has not done anything to bring 
great enlightenment to the country, but 
it has rendered a good service never- 
theless. 

To the ordinary citizen the details of 
the Peace Treaty will not be of great 
interest or concern. The fact that it is 
published in detail in an unofficial form is 
not likely to have much effect. Nor is the 
fact that the Treaty has come into private 
hands surprising. The difficulty of keep- 
ing any secret increases in geometrical 
ratio with the number of persons to whom 
the secret is confided. Such a document 
as this Treaty which is confided to a 
considerable number of officials is bound 
to fall into other hands. What is impor- 
tant, however, is that the Senate should 
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ought to be no regret that the arrogant 
and tyrannical demand upon Serbia, by 
which Austria precipitated the world 
war, has had this outcome. 


THE SENATE AND THE 
PEACE TREATY 

In voting to print in the “Record” the 
full text of the Peace Treaty, even though 
it had not been officially communicated to 
the Senate by the President, and in voting 
to investigate statements that copies of 
the Treaty had found their way to private 


assert its right asa part of the govern- 
ment of a free people. 

Since our Constitution expressly pro- 
vides that treaties of peace shall be nego- 
tiated with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, it seems to us that the President 
should have found some way of keeping 
the Senate informed of the process of 
negotiations as they were conducted in 
Paris. The most natural method would 
have been the appointment of two Sena- 
tors, one from the Democratic, one from 
the Republican party, to represent the 
country in Paris. If there were adequate 
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reasons why he could not do this, he could 
at least have kept himself in communica- 
tion with the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations while the negotiations 
were going on. Senators have good reason 
to feel that all opportunities for perform- 
ing their Constitutional duties have been 
denied by the President. The climax of 
this policy is reached when the Treaty is 
given to the German nation and at the 
same time denied to the American Senate, 
without whose co-operation the Treaty, so 
far as the American people is concerned, 
is without any validity. 

It is highly important, therefore, that 
the Senate should be conscious of its 
rights and its responsibilities in this mat- 
ter. Amendment of the Treaty, and con- 
sequently inevitable delay, would inflict 
injury to the public interest ; but it is not 
certain that greater injury may not be 
inflicted by defects which the Senate may 
discover in it. It is the business of the 
Senate to decide in a judicial and non- 
partisan spirit which will be the less inju- 
rious—to leave defects uncorrected, or to 
delay the adoption. of the Treaty by the 
process of amendment. By its action last 
week the Senate showed that it is not 
unaware of its power and its duty. 


A GREAT MILITARY CITIZEN 


One of the men to whom the United 
States owes a great debt which has never 
been paid is Major-General Enoch H. 
Crowder. His service was not merely a 
military service ; it was a service to the 
moral and civic spirit of the Nation. It 
is fitting, therefore, that he should be the 
recipient of honorary degrees from Amer- 
ican universities. On June 4 he was 
honored by Columbia University, and it 
is understood that he will likewise be 
honored by other colleges. 

It is to him more than to any other 
man that America owes the possibility of 
performing one of the miracles of the 
war. In spite of warning, in spite of the 
efforts of thousands of citizens who had 
learned the lesson of history, in spite of 
the object-lessons which Germany was 
daily giving us for two years and a half, 
the United States was shockingly unpre- 
pared for war when war was declared. 
General Crowder, however, was not un- 
prepared. For years he had studied the 
problem of what self-governing free 
people like the Americans should do to 
vreanize themselves for war. He had 
worked out the plan. In every detail he 
had provided for emergencies. He _ be- 
lieved that it would be necessary to form 
a great army of citizens, and he likewise 
believed that the organization by which 
that army ghould be formed should be 
under citizem eontrol. He counted on the 
power of the civic spirit of the commu- 
nity to carry through what could never 
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be accomplished by bayonets or machine 
guns. His conception has been termed 
conscription. It is more accurate to call 
it a form of mass volunteering. He cre- 
ated the Draft Board. He conceived and 
put through the process of selective 
service. He was ready with a plan, and 
when the law was passed he was ready 
with all the blanks and the detailed plans 
of organization. It seems as if our Service 
Boards sprang up ina night. They did, 
because the seed was prepared and 
planted. 

General Crowder is a military man who 
understands the civie spirit of a free people 
and who provided a free people with a 
powerful military instrument admirably 
suited to their spirit and their needs. 


ON THE KNIFE-EDGE 


“ T believe a hurt has come to Europe 
that may be greater than any hurt that 
is measured by the destruction that war 
has wrought directly, . . . and that hurt 
is the disorganization of the whole indus- 
trial machine of the Continent of Europe, 
and in a lesser degree of England.” 

This is in substance what Mr. Frank 
Vanderlip, who has since resigned as 
President of the National City Bank of 
New York, said before the Merchants’ 
Association of that city on June 4. It is 
likewise the substance of what he has 
said on two other occasions—a meeting of 
the Economic Club and a meeting of the 
Pan-American Conference. 

The picture which he has drawn of 
Europe has shocked a good many Amer- 
icans. It has been received with skepti- 
cism. It has been called pessimistic. Men 
who have seen Europe, however, within 
the past few months, who have seen some- 
thing beneath the surface, have received 
a greater shock than any speech that Mr. 
Vanderlip or any one else could give. 
What is striking about Mr. Vanderlip’s 
speeches is not their pessimism, but their 
optimism. He believes that Europe is 
balancing on the knife-edge, and he also 
believes that Europe can be saved. 

What Mr. Vanderlip is looking at is 
not merely the devastation in Belgiumand 
northern France, but the disorganization 
of the industrial machine, the idleness, 
the closed factories, the want and hunger. 
And even more than that, he notes the 
discontent that is not satisfied with mere 
increase of wages, but survives in that 
“ grave suspicion in the minds of a great 
body of workers that there is some leger- 
demain, there is something by which you 
can apparently hand them higher wages, 
but so manipulate the value of what you 
pay the wages in that they are worth no 
more to the man who earns them; and 
with that suspicion in the minds of men 
there is always inflammable material.” 

Europe, he explains, can be saved 
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only by providing her with the things 
that will enable her to work. She is a 
huge industrial center like a city. She 
must have credit and raw materials. 
And we here in America are the ones 
who can help. And by helping Europe 
we help ourselves, for any trouble that 
comes to Europe as a consequence of con- 
tinued idleness is going to be deeper 
than any trouble that she has had and 
is going to spread to this hemisphere. 
Mr. Vanderlip expresses his optimism by 
saying: “ If you could share my opinion 
of the opportunity that America is going 
to have in the world, the opportunity of 
service, of responsibility, and of recom- 
pense—if you could share my opinion, you 
would be the most optimistic crowd of 
men that ever was gotten together under 
a roof.” And he adds: 

Now, all that is based on the supposi- 
tion that Europe is going to gather her- 
self together and start back toward a 
normal life under the present capitalis- 
tic: system of society. Remember, I am 
not sure that Europe is going to do that, 
but if Europe does, then our position: is 
the most favored that any nation in amy 
time in history ever had. 


Mr. Vanderlip’s conclusion is that the 
short cut to industrial peace lies in such 
an understanding of the labor questign as 
will enlist the brains and good «aiff of 
labor; that “the greatest question im the 
world to-day is this adjustment of differ- 
ences between capital and labor;” and 
that that question will have to be ap- 
proached on the part of employers with 
an understanding and liberalism that 
goes further than anything we have had 
hitherto.” The future of the world, he said, 
rests with the country which is the first 
to solve the problem of labor and capital. 


STRIKING AGAINST EVERYBODY 


If the telegraph and telephone work- 
ers abandon their wires, not the employing 
corporations but the citizens of the coun- 
try will be the most seriously injured 
party. There may have been a time when 
the telegraph and telephone were luxuries, 
but to-day they are a domestic as well as 
a business necessity; and, as has been 
pointed out, if this so-called sympathetic 
strike were really universal, a call to 
police or fire department from a home 
in trouble would be in vain. Fortunately, 
no such universal strike is likely. The 
Western Union Company is very positive 
that the strike ordered to begin just as 
this issue of The Outlook is going on the 
press will be a failure, and points to the 
relatively small number of its operators 
who are members of the unions con- 
cerned as evidence of this. 

The public is not so much interested at 
this moment in the causes of this pro- 
posal to put the wires of the country out 
of business as it is in the fact that such 
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a proposition should be made seriously. . 
The trouble, as we understand it, orig- 
inated in the dismissal of a few operators 
in Atlanta, as the unions allege because 
of their union connections, as the com- 
pany alleges because of other reasons. 
A strike of the operators belonging to 
the telegraphers’ union in Atlanta fol- 
lowed; thence the strike order was ex- 
tended throughout the Southern States ; 


‘and now it is proposed to call out oper- 


ators throughout the country in sympa- 
thetic support. The operators insist that 
the real question at issue is the right of 
collective bargaining ; the company makes 
the usual reply that it is ready to deal 
with committees of employees and that an 
association of operators exists which is 
working in harmony with the corpora- 
tion. From Cleveland, on June 10, comes 
the statement that the telephone workers, 
both operators and construction men, and 
also the unions of electrical workers not 
connected with telegraph or telephone, are 
preparing to join the strike purely as a 
sympathetic demonstration. The recent 
action of Secretary Burleson in turning 
back to the companies the operation (not 
the control) of the wires has relieved the 
Government of responsibility for these 
strikes which many think it ought to 
have. But if a National strike is declared 
the Government through its Labor Board 
should certainly intervene. 

One benefit to the country might result 
amid all the evil, inconvenience, and 
damage that would follow such a wide- 
seale strike—that is, it might serve to 
bring one patent truth into the practical 
field of legislation, the truth that strikes 
or lockouts by bodies of men employed ip 
the public service should be made con- 
trary to law, at least certainly illegal 
until arbitration and conciliation have 
done their best; a necessary corollary is 
that authorized and effective methods of 
such arbitration should be provided by 
law. 

The spread of the sympathetic strike 
on a large seale and its occasional growth 
into what is ealled a “ general strike,” in 
which all union men, or even all workers 
without regard to trade or employment, 
are called upon to stop their work in 
order to bring pressure upon the settle- 
ment of some particular grievance or de- 
mand, are likely to divide organized labor 
into two camps. The American Federa- 
tion of Laber, which is in National ses- 
sion as we write, is apparently opposed 
to this “general strike” idea. For in- 
stance, it is expected that the American 
Federation will pronounce _ positively 
against the proposal to inaugurate a 
Nation-wide strike in July in protest 
against the continued imprisonment of 
Thomas J. Mooney. A large number of 
individual unions have voted in favor of 
such a strike, and it is said that a major- 
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ity of the delegates at the American 
Federation meeting believe that Mooney 
was unfairly tried and that there should 
be a remedy. If, therefore, the Federa- 
tion discountenances such a general strike, 
it is on the ground that this is an im- 
proper and unfitting method of dealing 
with labor problems. Another similar 
sign among the more conservative repre- 
sentatives of organized labor is the recent 
action of the American Federation in 
taking away its charters from some unions 
in Canada.which have been concerned in 
the recent dangerous general strikes. 
The plan of getting all workmen to act 
as if they belonged to “one big union” 
and to strike without regard to the ques- 
tion whether men in their own trades are 
affected by a labor problem is unsound in 
reason, extremely dangerous to public 
welfare in execution, and is so unlimited 
in its appeal that it will probably prove 
a total failure and will fall to the ground 
from its own overweight. The attempts 
at this method of compulsion by universal 
threat and boycott that have been made 
in Seattle and in several Canadian cities 
have roused public sentiment against the 
idea and proved that it is intolerable. 


A DIVISION AMONG 
RADICAL THINKERS 

Not only in labor circles, but among 
Socialists of the type who believe in 
advancing the ideas of Socialism by po- 
litical and not by revolutionary methods, 


-there is coming to be a sharp division. 


Evidences of this’ have lately been 
brought out in the protest of such Social- 
ists against the wild talk of Anarchists 
who, under the guise of Socialism, advo- 
eate “direct action,” or, so far as they 
dare, uphold or suggest the methods of 
the murderous villains who institute 
attacks on organized society, such as the 
recent bomb explosions in American 
cities. Mr. Morris Hillquit, for instance, 
has earnestly protested in behalf of such 
Socialists against the use of that name 
in describing the advocates of Russian 
Bolshevism in this country. He declares 
that the Socialists must “clear the 
decks,” and stigmatizes the present agita- 
tion of the “left wing” of so-called 
Socialists as “a purely emotional reflex 
of the situation in Russia, . . . a schis- 
matic and disintegrating movement, . . . 
a sort of burlesque on the Russian Revo- 
lution.” 

It is not always easy to draw the line 
between reasonable radicals and agitators 
who are distinctly public enemies. Men 
like Debs and Berger have been so ex- 
cessive in their violent utterances that 
they are certainly over the line. When, 
for instance, Berger, at a recent meeting 
in New York, said, as reported, “If the 
capitalists persist in their persecution of 
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Socialism they will have anarchism, and 
they will deserve it,” he certainly ranked 
himself with red revolutionists, and no 
Socialist of what has come to be compara- 
tively a conservative type should show 
sympathy for such men or such utter- 
ances. 

Various suggestions and proposals 
intended to deal with violence and threats 
of violence have been made since the 
recent bomb explosions. The opinion of 
thoughtful statesmen seems to incline to 
the belief that what is needed is not more 
law, but better enforcement of the laws 
we have. 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment to the 
Federal Constitution submitted by the 
necessary two-thirds vote of the United 
States Senate to the States for ratifica- 
tion is in its text the identical amend- 
ment framed by Susan B. Anthony in 
1875. It reads as follows : 

Article —, Section 1. The right of 
citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be deniéd or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. 

Section 3. orgress shall have power, 
by appropriate legislation, to enforce 
the provisions of this article. 


The vote in the Senate was 56 to 25 in 
favor of the resolution ; there were thus 
two more affirmative votes than the requi- 
site two-thirds of the Senators present 
and voting, while eleven Senators were 
paired or absent. The political complexion 
of the vute in the Senate, so far as one 
existed, is shown by the fact that the 
resolution was supported in the combined 
vote of the two houses of Congress by 237 
Republicans and 121 Democrats, and op- 
posed by 27 Republicans and 87 Demo- 
crats. President Wilson sent a cable 
message of congratulation to the leaders 
of the woman suffrage cause. 

Ratification by thirty-six of the States— 
three-fourths of the forty-eight—will be 
necessary to bring about the adoption 
of what may be the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment. Illinois and Wisconsin have al- 
ready ratified. Advocates of Nation- 
wide suffrage are already planning 
vigorous campaigns for the doubtful 
States, and even hope that they may 
succeed in having special sessions of 
legislatures called to hasten ratification in 
time to allow of women voting everywhere 
at the next Presidential election. They 
are optimistic as to the probabilities of 
victory, and base their belief partly on 
the fact that already twenty-seven States 
allow women to vote in Presidential elec- 
tions, and partly on the impetus obtained 
by the movement as a recognition of 
women’s patriotic aid in war work and. 
through the approval of Congress. As 
one evidence-of the rapidity of the growth 
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of public sentiment they point to the 
reversal of New York State’s refusal in 
1915 by a majority of 185,000 to accept 
the measure, when two years later it was 
carried by a majority of 102,000 votes. 
At that time The Outlook editorially 
recognized the steady progress of public 
opinion in this and other countries and 
the probable success of the effort to give 
women the ballot. It pointed out also 
what may here be repeated as now equally 
applicable, but on a National scale: 
** Wherever woman suffrage is asked for 
and granted there is laid upon the women 
a duty of doing something more than 
drop a ballot in a box. It lays on them 
the duty of new lines of study, discussion, 
and thought. A million and three-quar- 
ters of uninformed and indifferent voters 
added to the polling lists of New York 
State would be a calamity. The addition 
of a million and three-quarters of thought- 
ful, intelligent, and conscientious voters 
would be of inestimable value.” 


THE MENACE OF MEXICO 


The constant uneasiness as to the 
danger of incursions from Mexico into 
American territory and violence to or pil- 
laging of American citizens may be exag- 
gerated by memories of what happened 
in Texas at Columbus and elsewhere, but 
it is certainly felt by the people who live 
near our border. The latest evidence of 
this is the earnest declaration of Gov- 
ernor Hobby, of Texas, in a long telegram 
to the Secretary of War, that the Mexi- 
can situation is critical; that an emer- 
gency may arise at any moment; that 
there are not enough troops near our 
border, and that he would like to have 
two brigades of the Texan National 
Guard Cavalry called into the Federal 
service. Informal reports from the War 
Department indicate that it considers 
Governor Hobby unduly alarmed and 
that the 20,000 troops now near the bor- 
der are enough to prevent disorder. 

The repeated threats of Villa against 
the Carranza régime and his reported 
oceupation of the city of Chihuahua sim- 
ply mean that northern Mexico is ex- 
tremely likely again to be the scene of 
fierce partisan and guerrilla fighting. 
Granting Carranza all the good intentions 
conceivable, few people believe that he 
ean make Mexico free rom brigandage 
on a big seale and revolution perhaps on 
a small seale from now on until the new 
election for the Presidency takes place 
next year. In a sense, fighting is local in 
Mexico, but it is local in a large area, 
and, unfortunately, one locality involved 
is near our border. 

Recent remarks of Mr. Gillett, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, gave 
offense to some representatives of Mex- 
ico, who pointed to the large production 
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of raw material in Mexico and the result- 
ing great expansion of its exports as an 
evidence of peaceful and prosperous con- 
ditions in that country. Undoubtedly 
production has enormously increased in 
certain industries, and exports from Mex- 
ico have gone up by leaps and bounds, 
but this does not alter the fact that in 
other industries life and property are in 
danger, or that foreign, and probably 
especially American, managers and ex- 
perts are exposed to blackmail and vio- 
lence. Mr, Gillett said in plain words: 
“ To get protection from either a regular 
or a bandit government only by paying 
for it is not civilized. ... For some 
years the property and often the lives of 
foreigners in Mexico have been unsafe.” 
Mexico and the United States may put 
up with this state of things if they find 
that Carranza can gradually improve it 
and educate his people in the schools and 
in the art of self-government—and it is 
fair to say that many people believe that 
Carranza is honestly trying to do this. 
But if conditions grow worse instead of 
better the old question of the danger to 
this country of a next-door neighbor who 
is quarrelsome at home and abroad will 
certainly come up in renewed and em- 
phasized form. 


THE JEWS IN POLAND 


The appearance of new charges of 
cruelty to Jews in Lithuania has led to 
further discussion of the treatment of 
Jews by Poles. Statements that have 
been made by the Polish Premier, Mr. 
Paderewski, by General Pilsudski, and 
by Mr. Hugh Gibson, the American 
Minister at Warsaw, increase the belief, 
expressed in a discussion of this subject 
two weeks ago, that the constant use of 
the word “ pogrom” in this connection is 
misleading and incorrect. By this we 
mean that neither the Polish Government 
nor the Polish army has connived at 
attacks or outrages upon the Jews, nor 
have they countenanced religious or racial 
warfare. 

General Pilsudski, who is the President 
of the Polish Republic, for instance, 
totally denied that anything of the kind 
had taken place, while admitting that at 
Pinsk and at Vilna there had been at- 
tacks upon Jews, or fights between Jews 
and soldiers, which sprang from economic 
causes and from belief that the Jews 
attacked were Bolshevist in sympathy or 
spies of the enemy the Poles were fight- 
ing. Mr. Paderewski says much the same 
thing, with earnest assurances that his 
Government is using every effort to pre- 
serve order in a newly created country 
that is being viciously attacked by enemies 
on more sides than one, and has to deal 
with hostile sentiments within as well as 
without its borders. Ile adds specifically 


that Poland will not tolerate the persecu- 
tion of Jews. 

It is clear that searching inquiry should 
be made into the facts. Both Jews and 
Poles have asked the Paris Conference to 
take up the question. It should certainly 
lend its influence to condemn anything 
like racial or religious hatred or persecu- 
tion, just so far as that despicable condi- 
tion may exist. 


MODERN HEALTH CRUSADERS 


A very complete description was 
given in these columns under date of 
February 27, 1918, of the formation of 
the Modern Health Crusaders and the 
work the organization had accomplished 
up to that time. The National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis stands sponsor for this 
movement, which has for its object the 
introduction of a system of health educa- 
tion into thousands of elementary schools. 

The whole Crusade is based on a system 
of so-called ‘“ Health Chores.” There are 
eleven of these, planned to promote clean- 
liness and health. They are simple tasks, 
such as washing the hands before meals, 
keeping neck, ears, and finger-nails clean, 
breathing deeply, getting plenty of sleep 
and fresh air, brushing the teeth, and 
forming regular habits. The chores are 
made specific. The first one, for instance, 
reads, “I washed my hands before each 
meal to-day.” Charts have been made 
allowing a space to check each chore 
every day of the week. These are distrib- 
uted through the schools to the parents of 
the children. There is also a school-room 
chart which shows the rank of every mem- 
ber of the class. It is here that the first 
competitive feature comes in. A Nation- 
wide tournament of classroom groups 
was inaugurated on February 9, to last for 
fifteen weeks. The trophies for the victors 
will be pennants and banners, presented 
jointly by the National Tuberculosis 
Association and the American Red Cross. 

The growth of the society has been 
remarkable. During the early part of 
last year its membership numbered about 
500,000. There are now, however, in 
the neighborhood of 3,000,000 American 
school-children from six to sixteen years 
of age who have qualified as Crusaders 
through the official Health Chores. This 
number does not include enlistments in 
foreign countries to which the Crusade 
has spread, such as China, Korea, Canada, 
Cuba, and France. 


WHAT THE CRUSADERS FIND 


There are Crusaders in every State in 
the Union, Texas having the largest repre- 
sentation of three hundred and ten thou- 
sand, Minnesota’s recruits numbering two 
hundred and fifty thousand. The Crusade 
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Solicitor: ‘‘1f you want me to defend you, you'll have to pay. 
How much money have you got ?” 

Client: ‘* Five pounds.”’ 

Solicitor: ‘* And what are you ac -eused of stealing ?”’ 

Client: ** Five pounds.” 
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Pat (to submerged mi ate): ** It’s all right, Barney ; we'll have you 
out in no time. 

Barney : “Ts big C “laney up there helpin’ yez ? 

Pat: “ He is that.’ 

Barney: ‘‘ Then tell him, for the love o’ Mike, to get off. Oi’ve 
enough rubbish on my chest already.” 
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has the public indorsement of the Gover- 
nors of some of the States, and the reports 
from the superintendents and teachers of 
the various schools in all sections of the 
country are interesting and sometimes 
amusing. In Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Oklahoma, for instance, there 
was a great run on tooth-brushes. In one 
town it is reported that “ there was not a 
tooth-brush to be bought in any of the 
drug stores. Such news should indicate 
that our citizens are strong believers in 
keeping their teeth clean. But such is not 
altogether the case. The schools are put- 
ting on the Modern Health Crusade, and 
the pupils have taken to it like ducks to 
water.” A Wisconsin superintendent 
writes: “I wish I had been informed of 


this campaign long ago, so that I might - 


have stocked up with tooth-brushes, soap, 
and nail-files. . . . I would be a wealthy 
man had I been given a tip in time.” The 
use of a common tooth-brush for the 
family is a more prevalent custom than 
one would imagine. 

In New Mexico a Pueblo Indian boy 
removed a window from his home in 
order that he might get the mark for 
Chore 8. He also bathed in the almost 
icy river so that he might get the two 
baths prescribed. Two little boys had 
never slept with open windows. They 
were told to take the folders home to 
their mother and ask her to let them keep 
the windows open that night. The follow- 
ing morning the teacher met one of the 
boys, who, without any word of greeting, 
said: “She said we could, and we did!” 
So for the first time in their lives these 
boys slept in the fresh air. 

One mother’s indorsement is to the 
effect that her boy “used to fight if he 
had to wash. Now he would fight if he 
were not allowed to.” And the teachers 
find that through the carrying out of these 
Health Chores the work in the classroom 
is much easier. It is not so often found 
necessary to send the pupils out to wash. 
The children look neater, and there is a 
noticeable improvement in the attendance. 

The whole Nation is alive to-day to the 
need for a health campaign. It was found 
that three out of every ten men examined 
for the draft were disqualified because of 
physical disability, and in the vast major- 
ity of cases these physical. defects could 
have been prevented if habits of health 
had been formed in childhood. 

Like the Americanization work which 
is being done among the foreign-born in 
the schools, this Health Crusade among 
the children is carried into the homes 
throughout the land. Full information con- 
cerning the plan of organization and the 
work of the Modern Health Crusaders 
can be obtained from the Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Associations of the various States or 
from the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


THE OUTLOOK 
PARTY LEADERSHIP 


N this issue we print the second of 
Senator Davenport’s articles on the 
political and legislative situation in New 
York State. Mr. Davenport writes as a 
Republican but not as a partisan. 

The problems and necessities that con- 
front his party in the Empire State are 
those which that party has to face in the 
Nation as the Presidential campaign of 
1920 approaches. The issue of that cam- 
paign, as we see it, will be conservative- 
liberalism versus impetuous radicalism. 
But no leaders will succeed in conserving 
what is good in American institutions 
unless they are genuinely actuated by a 
spirit of liberal humanism. 

If the Republican party expects to re- 
ceive a popular mandate to administer the 
affairs of this country, it must see that 
its great Gaptains and lesser captains are 
men of high standards and human sym- 
pathies. 

The National Chairman, Mr. Hays, is 
such aman. Where are the State chair- 
men of a similar type? What is the 
State committee of New York doing to 
enlist the civic enthusiasm of the younger 
voters? Are other. States any more alive 
to the necessities of the situation? We 
are not making criticisms, we are asking 
questions. 

Theodore Roosevelt in 1910, in address- 
ing the Sorbonne at Paris, said something 
that deserves re-reading at this juncture in 
Republican circles. These are his words : 

“The average citizen must be a good 
citizen if our republics are to succeed. 
The stream will not permanently rise 
higher than the main source; and the 
main source of national power and na- 
tional greatness is found in the average 
citizenship of the nation. Therefore it 
behooves us to do our best to see that 
the standard of the average citizen is 
kept high ; and the standard cannot be 
kept high unless the standard of the 
leaders is very much higher.” 


MAKING THE LEAGUE 
A PERSONAL ISSUE 


AD temper never wins a convert. 
Personalities in debate never per- 
suade. Searching for hidden motives 
invariably fails to reveal convincing ar- 
guments. This is something that every 
man’s experience teaches. It would seem, 
therefore, that men engaged in the dis- 
cussion of great questions might avoid in 
the course of their debate what they must 
know never serves any man’s case. Yet a 
great deal of the debate over the League 
of Nations has little to do with the merits 
of the question. 
Of what use is it to accuse the men 
who oppose or support the project for a 
League of Nations of being actuated by 
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partisan politics? Those who are opposed 
to the League are not going to be per- 
suaded to support it by being told that 
they are prejudiced partisans. And those 
who are supporting the League will be no 
readier to listen to arguments against it 
because they hear themselves denounced 
for their partisanship. Here, for example, 
is a sentence from one newspaper article 
in support of the League: “ Looking at 
all this, I would deliberately say that I 
would rather take my stand with Judas 
Iscariot, with Abdul the Damned, with 
the memories of that vile court that sen- 
tenced Joan of Are to flames, with John 
Wilkes Booth or Charles J. Guiteau, 
than line up with a purpose so diabolical, 
so far-reaching in its mischievous effects, as 
that of defeating the League of Nations.” 
The opponents of the League can rival 
its supporters, however, in this sort of 
debate. Here is an illustration from a 
speech in the United States Senate: 
“There is an ex-President of the United 
States who is quite active in promoting 
the League, both the original and the 
amended League. He says that pygmies 
and old ladies are the only ones who are 
opposing either form of the League. If 
he were to put on a kimono and shave 
off his mustache, Mr. President, he would 
be the prize dowager of the whole beau- 
teous sisterhood.” 

As the debate continues in the public 
press and in the Senate Chamber one is 
impelled toward undiscriminating sup- 
port of the League by its opponents, only 
to find one’s self repelled from the League 
by its supporters. On the one hand, the 
American citizen seeking enlightenment 
is informed that the Covenant of the 
League of Nations is the price at which 
European nations have purchased Presi- 
dent Wilson’s support of their ambitious 
schemes. On the other hand, the Ameri- 


can citizen is informed that opposition to. 


the League is a “song of hate against 
President Wilson.” 

It has become difficult to diseuss the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, as 
embodied in the Treaty of Peace, without 
incurring charges of partisanship from 
one side or the other. The whole ques- 
tion has become involved with the per- 


‘sonality of the President and party 


strategy for the coming campaign. 

This is the inevitable consequence of 
the way in which the Treaty has been 
drawn and the League of Nations pro- 
mulgated. When the American Commis- 
sioners to Negotiate Peace were selected, 
they were chosen without consultation 
with the Senate. They were thus made thie 
personal representatives of President W il- 
son. There is no Constitutional require- 
ment that prevents the President from 
negotiating a treaty without consulting 
the Senate. The right of the Senate to 
deal with a treaty arises after the treaty 
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has been negotiated. But this is more 
than a treaty in effect, if not in form. 
The Covenant of the League of Nations 
is, to use the President’s own metapher, 
tied to the terms of peace with so many 
threads that the Treaty cannot be dis- 
sected from the Covenant without de- 
stroying the whole vital structure. This 
Treaty with Germany has therefore been 
erected as a new instrument of govern- 
ment which is to function on some occa- 
sions on behalf, if not instead, of the 
sovereign Government of the United 
States. Thus it has happened that for 
America’s part in the creation of a 
new world organization President Wil- 
son has made himself responsible. He 
has denied to the legislative branch of 
the United States Government knowl- 
edge of the process of negotiating this 
Treaty. He has withheld the text of the 
Treaty even after it had been presented 
to the Germans. And he has deprecated 
discussion of it. He has chosen to act 
as America’s sole representative in the 
drafting of the new international organi- 
zation and to identify himself with its 
fortunes. 

In pursuing this course he has, perhaps, 
acted within his technical Constitutional 
rights. Nevertheless the consequence is 
that those who support the Treaty find it 
difficult to do so without seeming to be 
partisan supporters of the President, 
while those who even criticise any of its 
features rest under the imputation of 
being actuated by partisan animosity. 

Cannot we Americans rid ourselves of 
this mental bondage to the partisan spirit? 
Can we not discuss this momentous 
project on its merits? There is no hope 
for the suecess of the League of Nations 
if it is adopted on partisan or personal 
grounds. It can succeed only if it has 
behind it the power of an enlightened 
public opinion, If it has serious defects, 
they should be discovered and corrected 
before it is adopted. If it is on the whole 
a useful instrument for securing inter- 
national justice, it is nevertheless only an 
instrument. The energy which will use it 
will be the human will; and if that is 
lacking, the instrument will be as useless 
as an engine without fuel. More impor- 
tant than any provision of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations is the measure 
of popular support behind it. Such 
support will come only when full and 
searching criticism is welcomed, heard, 
and answered. 

The greatest disservice which support- 
ers of the League can do to their own 
cause is to try to prevent criticism by 
denouncing the critics or to win support 


for the League by making it a partisan 


or personal issue. When a critic uses 
appeal to prejudice as a weapon against 
the League, he is strengthened, not weak- 
ened, by a counter-appeal to prejudice ; 
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he can be effectively answered only when 
it is shown that he is not attacking the 
League itself, but only its counterfeit. 

No greater duty rests upon the Amer- 
ican people to-day than to hear a full 
and free discussion of the Peace Tredty’s 
merits and defects. 


WHAT THE JUGOSLAVS 
WANT 


T is hard for Americans, accustomed 
to a country in which many people of 
diverse origin live together under common 
laws and a common liberty, to realize the 
bitterness of national feeling in parts of 
Europe. What Mr. Pasitch says in his in- 
terview with Mr. Mason, of The Outlook’s 
staff, on another page is valuable, not 
because it states facts which need to be 
known, but because it serves to reveal 
the temper of mind with which those who 
are engaged in restoring peace must deal. 
No one can read that interview without 
realizing that the new Jugoslavic state is 
suspicious of practically all its neighbors. 
There is historic reason for the hostil- 
ity with which the Serbs look upon the 
Bulgars, and that reason has been rein- 
forced by the experience of the last three 
years. As it is impossible for a Belgian 
to think of the Germans without recall- 
ing Louvain and Ypres and scores of 
desolated villages and hundreds of vio- 
lated homes, so it is impossible fora Serb 
to think of the Bulgarians without recall- 
ing to mind similar heartless crimes. 

Between the Croats and the Italians 
there is also historic reason for the exist- 
ence of a spirit of suspicion, if not hos- 
tility. It is not necessary here to try to 
review the complicated events which 
have engendered this suspicion. It is 
enough, perhaps, to recall here the fact 
that it has been a policy of Hungary, 
which possessed Croatia, to develop this 
spirit of hostility between the Italians 
and the Croats within that province, and 
the fact that in the world war Croatian 
troops were among those of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire which destroyed and 
devastated parts of northern Italy: 

If it is natural for Americans to sympa- 
thize with the Serbian feeling toward 
the Bulgars, it would seem natural for 
similar reasons to sympathize with the 
Italian feeling toward the Croats. Ser- 
bians and Italians were alike partners 
with America in the fight against the 
band of robber nations of which Austria- 
Hungary and Bulgaria were members. 
But now the Serbians are going with the 
Croats. It is true that the Croats were a 
subject people in an enemy state; but 
they were not like the Czechs, likewise a 
subject people, but liberty-loving and will- 
ing to dare all and risk all for liberty. The 
Czechoslovaks while they were yet nomi- 
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nally a part of Austria-Hungary were 
open and vigorous allies of the free na- 
tions. That is not true of the Croats. 

It is natural that the men who are 
forming, or trying to form, the new, 
searcely nascent, state of Jugoslavia 
should speak of the Jugoslavs as if they 
were really all one people. They are not, 
and it is dangerous to ignore the fact 
that they are not. They may win unity, 
but they do not have it now. They must 
be helped to unity, doubtless, but they 
cannot be helped by a process of disre- 
garding the fact that some of them were 
on the side of liberty and some, through 
ignorance or necessity perhaps, were on 
the side of the oppressors and the robbers. 

There is an old and sometimes service- 
able device which national leaders have 
used to create national unity. This is the 
practice of creating a common hostility. 
This is the method Bismarck used for 
uniting the German states. It was by 
providing for them common enemies to 
fight that he drew them together. In some 
cases political leaders have had no ocea- 
sion to create a common hostility, for the 
enemy has done that himself. This was 
the case when the German King of Britain 
drove the British colonies of America 
together by a common oppression of them 
all. This was the case when Italian unity 
was fostered by Austria’s tyranny. So, 
perhaps, the Jugoslav leaders may be 
thinking that they may promote unity 
between Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes if 
they can put Bulgaria and Rumania and 
Italy all in the same category as hostile 
to the Jugoslavic state. If that is their 
plan, it is one to which America must not 
lend her aid. 

Last January we pointed out the fact 
that the Declaration of Corfu, made in 
1917, demanding the establishment of a 
Pan-Serbian kingdom under the Serbian 
dynasty, was imperialistic in spirit and 
effect. Mr. Pasitch, who was one of the 
signers and prime movers of that Decla- 
ration, now declares in his interview that 
the peoples who have been under the 
yoke of foreign domination “have con- 
ceived such a hatred for the policy of 
enslavement and despoilment of other 
people’s land that they would never think 
of themselves adopting such an imperial- 
istic policy.” If this is so, and we hope 
that it is, the experience of the war has 
enforced a needed lesson. But all the les- 
sons have not yet been learned; and one 
of those lessons is that peoples like those 
of Jugoslavia who desire to form a new 
national life must give evidence of their 
competence and _ responsibility before 
they have a right to claim the authority 
and power that no one grudges to nations 
that have proved for years that they are 
competent and responsible. And one way 
by which the Jugoslavs can commend 
themselves to America is by speaking of 
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America’s allies in some other tone than 
that of suspicion and hostility. 


POPULAR FALLACIES 


Il1— THAT “WORKINGMEN OUGHT 
NOT TO SHARE THE PROFITS, 
BECAUSE THEY DO NOT 
SHARE THE LOSSES” 


\W HAT are profits? What are losses? 

For all successful businesses in a 
civilized community two elements are 
essential: the man and the tool. To farm 
there must be a plowman and a plow ; to 
make shoes there must be a cobbler and 
a cobbler’s bench; to weave there must 
be Silas Marner and a loom. If the loom 
wears out, Silas Marner must remain 
idle; if Silas Marner wears out, the loom 
must remain idle. Therefore to continue 
his business he must receive from his 
industry enough to keep both him and 
his loom in good condition. If he is under- 
fed and becomes sick, he cannot continue 
his business; nor can he continue if his 
loom wears out and he has not the money’ 
to repair it, or if the material is ex- 
hausted and he has no money to buy 
more. If he receives from his business 
just enough money to keep himself and 
family in good condition, and also to sup- 
ply his loom with adequate material and 
keep the loom itself in good repair, his” 
business is self-supporting. If he receives 
a little more than is necessary for this 
purpose and can put ten dollars in the 
savings bank at the end of the week, he 
is making a profit. If he receives less and 
has to draw money out of the savings 
bank in order to buy food for himself or 
material for his loom, he is carrying on 
his business at a loss, and when the sav- 
ings bank money is gone the business 
must stop. 

In the place of Silas Marner and his 
loom imagine in a village a factory em- 
ploying five hundred workers. The prob- 
lem is bigger and more complex, but is 
essentially the same: instead of the tool 
and the man there are tools and men. It 
is essential to the business that both the 
tools and the men be kept in good work- 
ing condition. If the mill receipts are just 
sufficient to keep the mill and its machin- 
ery effective and the workers so well paid 
that they are satisfied and efficient, the 
work goes on and is self-supporting, but 
is not making profits. If the receipts are 
sufficient to keep both tools and men in 
good working condition, and also to pay 
dividends, there is profit for the stock- 
holders. If the receipts are not sufficient 
and it is necessary to borrow money from 
the bank or levy assessments on the stock- 
holders to be paid out of the future 
profits, there is a loss; and if this loss 
continues indefinitely, eventually the mill 
must stop its work. 

What happens if Silas Marner finds 
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that he is not earning as much money as 
he is spending? He proposes to his wife 
to reduce their living expenses. “ We 
must economize somehow,” he _ says. 
“Can’t we cut down on the grocer’s bill 
or the butcher’s bill? If not, we shall 
have to take John out of school and set 
him to work.” By one or the other of 
these plans he proposes to reduce the liv- 
ing wage he is paying to himself, because 
if he reduces his purchases for the mate- 
rial for his loom or his expenditures for 
necessary repairs he impairs the sources 
of his income. If he says to his wife, “I 
was going to paint the shop this fall, but 
I am afraid I shall have to let that go 
over,” his wife, if she is a prudent econo- 
mist, will reply: “ Look out, Silas ; if you 
leave it too long, you will have to put on 
two coats instead of one, and you will lose 
more than you will save.” 

The managers of the mill pursue the 
same policy if the receipts are not enough 
to keep the mill in good condition and 
also to pay the wages it has been paying. 
If it is paying no dividends, it is not run 
at a loss, it is simply running without a 
profit. But if it is running at a loss the 
managers say to themselves what Silas 
Marner says to his wife, ““ We must cut 
down living expenses.” That means, “ We 
must reduce wages.” 

The great proportion of strikes occur 
either because the business is prosperous 
and the workingmen think that they are 
not receiving a fair share of the profits 
and that the only way to get such a share 
is by demanding increased wages ; or be- 
cause the business is unprosperous and 
the managers can. see no way to reduce 


the expenses except by reducing the | 


wages. One of the worst strikes we have 
ever had in this country was the famous 
railway strike in 1894. The immediate 
cause of that strike was the action of the 
Pullman Company, which reduced the 
wages of its workingmen and neither re- 
duced the dividends which it paid to its 
stockholders nor the salaries of its highly 
paid officials nor the rents which it col- 
lected from the cottages which it leased 
to its employees. In that case they levied 
all the loss on the workingmen. 

In order to carry on any business the 
receipts from the business need not be 
enough to pay any profit to either the 
tool owners or the tool workers. But they 
must be enough to provide the life of 
both the tools and the men. If they are 
more than enough, the surplus is a profit ; 
if they are less, the deficit is a loss. And 
a loss, if it continues, always means sooner 
or later—and generally sooner—a redue- 
tion in wages. The profit ought also to 
mean an increase in some form in the 
income of the tool workers as well as in 
the income of the tool owners. 

That alone will not satisfy the reason- 
able aspirations of the tool workers. In 
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most organized industries they want, and 
ought to have, some voice in the conduct 
of the business. But that is another ques- 
tion not here considered. 

Lyman ABBOTT. 


A GENTLE CYNIC’ 
J )ROFESSOR Morris Jastrow has 


introduced to the public a new 
author and added to the Bible a new book. 

The book of Ecclesiastes has long been 
a puzzle to commentators. It is a book of 
contradictions. Is it a poem or a philoso- 
phy? Is its voice that of cynicism or 
that of faith? Is its message the empti- 
ness of life or the glory of life? It begins 
with “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 
It ends with “ Fear God and keep his 
commandments.” Which conclusion does 
the author mean us to accept ? 

The notion that the book was written 
by Solomon has been abandoned by most 
modern scholars. Probably the opinion 
which of late years has been generally 
entertained is that of Dean Stanley, who 
compares it to Tennyson’s poem of “ The 
Two Voices.” This theory of its inter- 
pretation was thus defined by Lyman 
Abbott in his Sunday evening lectures 
on the Bible given in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, in 1896 : 


The book of Ecclesiastes, portray- ' 
ing the complicated experiences of lite, 
is a dramatic monologue—conflicting 
voices speaking in it, but the conflicting 
voices that speak in a single man. The 
man is arguing to himself; he is weigh- 
ing and measuring the phenomena of 
life over against one another. A philoso- 

her would take these things in order. 

e would first consider the efficacy of 
wisdom ; then pleasure ; then ambition ; 
and when he had finished, then he would 
draw his lesson therefrom as to the 
teaching of life. But the writer of Ee- 
clesiastes is not a philosopher; he is a 
poet; and it is not by this method of 
ordered thinking we do our meditating. 
On the contrary, thoughts come Pea 
tuously into our mind; they fight their 
battle out within our consciousness ; 
they contend for the mastery—ambi- 
tion, sensuality, wisdom, conscience. 
There are no parliamentary laws in the 
human soul and no one to bien order— 
first one voice speaks, and then another, 
shouting against one another and drown- 
ing one another. Thus the book of 
Ecclesiastes is purposely confused, delib- 
erately and of intention confused, be- 
cause it is the portrayal of the confused 
experiences of a soul divided against 
itself. 


Professor Jastrow propounds a differ- 
ent theory ; so far as we know, he is the 
first one to propound it. His theory is 
that a “gentle cynic” wrote the original 
book ; that as it issued from his pen it 

1A Gentle Cynic. Being a Translation of the Book 
of Koheleth, Commonly Known as lesiastes, 
ry are of Later Additions. Alsq Its Origin, Growth, 


and Interpretation. By Morris Jastrow, Jr., LL.D.., 


Professor in the University of Pennsylvania. The 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia and London. 
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was by a Hebrew “Omar Khayyam ;” 
that some orthodox eritic—there may have 
been more than one—added to it com- 
ments, emendations, corrections, replies, 
and gave it to the world in its amended 
form; and that the proverbs which are 
scattered through the poem or essay were 
added by him or by other commentators 
from time to time to illustrate and enrich 
the thought of the book. 

A remote analogy might perhaps be 
found in Coleridge’s “ Aids to Reflec- 
tion,” the reflections being suggested to 
him largely by select passages from Arch- 
bishop Leighton. Archbishop Leighton 
is now generally forgotten and “ Aids to 
Reflection ” finds its place in our libraries 
for the sake of Coleridge’s comments. 
Somewhat similarly it is supposed that the 
original Ecclesiastes has been forgotten 
and it is to the comments of the orthodox 
editor that the book owes its place in 
our Bible. Professor Jastrow, with much 
painstaking and much literary skill, has 
eliminated from the Book of Ecclesiastes 
what he regards as the comments of the 
unknown editor or editors, and the result, 
given in his own translation, is a charming 
poem, a real addition to the world’s satir- 
ical literature. : 

Supposing Professor Jastrow’s theory 
to be correct, the anonymous author of 
the original Ecclesiastes is a genial as 
well asa gentle cynic; there is no self- 
conceit and no bitterness in his cynicism, 
and in his pessimism no despair. He 
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stands apart from the world and laughs 
at it, but laughs quite good-naturedly, 
and the reader laughs with him. Like 
Bernard Shaw, he takes nothing seriously, 
not even himself. 

Again and again he declares that life 
is but a “chasing after wind.” This is a 
favorite figure with him; nine times he 
repeats it in his short poem. Professor 
Jastrow thus interprets it in a note: 
“ Ambition is like chasing the wind, you 
ean never catch it, and if you did it 
would be of no use.” We are but children 
running after soap-bubbles ; foolish boors 
trying to find the end of the rainbow for 
the pot of gold we have been told is 
buried there. 

A single brief quotation will best give 
to our readers an idea of the spirit of the 
poem which Professor Jastrow has dis- 
covered in the Book of Ecclesiastes—or 
created out of it: 


He who loves silver will never have 
enough silver, 

and he who loves a big pile, will have no 
profit (of it)— 

surely this is vanity. 

‘With the increase of goods, its partici- 
pants increase ; 

and what advantage is it to its owner 
except to look at it? 

Sweet is the sleep of the laborer, whether 
he has eaten little or much, 

but the satiety of the rich does not per- 
mit him to sleep. 

A sore evil that I have seen under the 
sun, is riches hoarded by the owner, 

and when that fortune is lost through a 
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bad venture, the son begotten by him 
has nothing. 

He cannot earry anything that he has 
acquired by his toil away with him. 

Surely this is a sore evil, that just as 
he came, so he goes. Therefore what 
profit is it to him that he toils for the 
wind and that he spends all his days in 
saving and in constant worry and sick- 
ness and distress ? 

Therefore, it seems to me the thing 
that is good and proper is to eat, drink, 
and to Gia a good time with all one’s 
toil under the sun during the span of 
life which God has allotted to one, for 
that is his portion. Every man to whom 
God has given riches and possessions 
and who has (also) the power to enjoy 
it and to take his portion and to be 
happy in his toil—this is a gift of God. 
For he should remember that life is 
short and that God approves of joy. 


Professor Jastrow’s Ecclesiastes 1s not 
inspiring, but neither is it depressing. It 
is not profound, but it is keen and caustic. 
And it leaves the reader a little in doubt 
whether the original author is satirizing 
life or satirizing the pleasure-seeker’s view 
of life which he assumes for the purpose 
of poking fun at it. 

We must leave the expert Hebrew 
scholar to deal with Professor Jastrow’s 
theory. But we wish that he might be 
persuaded to print in a little booklet the 
Book of Ecclesiastes as he interprets it, 
and so put before the ordinary lay reader 
this delightful satire, which in the present 
form will be accessible only to Biblical 
scholars. 


BACH AT BETHLEHEM, 1919 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM FULLERTON L. WALDO 


\ J] HEN the Bach Choir sings under 
Dr. Wolle’sflexuous fingers at Beth- 
lehem, it is more than the making of music 
—it is the creation of an atmosphere. 
Thoreau says it takes two to speak 
truth—one to speak and one to hear; and 
after laboring a whole year behind closed 
doors it is a final inspiration for the two 
hundred and forty-seven singers to be 
openly heard by an audience which de- 
voutly follows—in many cases word by 
word and note by note—the corps of 
singers hurling their very souls after their 
voices into ethereal space beyond all 
architectural confines. The listeners are 
as necessary as the performers, and they 
listen for the musie’s sake and not for 
the lure of the renown of any individual 
musician. Dr. Wolle himself lays all the 
laurels he has gathered in the course of 
fourteen festivals at the feet of the Cantor 
of Eisenach—* ad majorem gloriam Dei.” 
How strange it seems that in Bach's own 
day he was badgered and hectored by a 
myopic school committee who hadn’t the 
least idea of the ultimate leading of the 
celestial sounds which to them were only 
‘he ugly and hateful contraptions of the 
devil’s maleficence ! 


Some people to-day are residuary lega- 
tees of the ears of that school committee, 
and they say that Bach is too much for 
them—or even that they cannot abide 
him. Each year Dr. Wolle makes con- 
verts of many who first endure and then 
embrace the alleged inhuman austerities 
of the music; which accounts for the 
fact that the convocation in Packer 
Church of Lehigh University this year 
hailed from eighteen States and over- 
flowed the big church to the living green 
of the bird-haunted, forest-clad, sun- 
dappled academic acreage. 

There were given on the first day 
(June 6) eight cantatas which do not re- 
quire naming; the Mass in B Minor, 
according to custom, glorified the second 
and final day. The chorales interspersed 
among the cantatas made it clear how 
many fine professional voices there were 
in the audience—or congregation, as one 
pleases. It is a great relief—a safety- 
valve to pent-up emotions—to rise and 
sing one’s head off and one’s heart out 
with the rest. The whole assemblage 
takes the contagion from the wonderful 
ascendency of Dr. Wolle over the Choir, 
and here the shining ideal of community 


singing is realized. The leader gives 
himself utterly to the singers and the 
singing, and so unsparing is he of his 
nervous vitality that he must perceive 
that virtue has gone out of him with 
every measure he surcharges with his 
electrodynamic personality. 

With the very first notes of his pecu- 
liarly long-drawn version of “ The Star- 
Spangled Banner” Dr. Wolle tied him- 
self in bowknots, and from that moment 
he was “all over the shop” till the last 
protracted “ Amen” of “Dona Nobis 
Pacem” was sounded. Said one of the 
veteran basses: “ With that crook of his 
little finger Dr. Wolle becomes a fisher of 
men and women ; he seems to haul us by 
a kind of hypnosis after him.” 

With the full orchestral apparatus 
plus the organ in the background, one 
becomes conscious principally of a single 
overwhelming polyphonic cataract, to 
which the several currents of the eight © 
divisions of the voices contribute in due 
measure. 

The greatest “ solo opportunity,” to use 
the unblest phrase, is in the ineffably 
exquisite and touching “ Agnus Dei,” and 
Merle Alcock this year sang it—as a 
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hearer remarked—with the enamored 
care and the perceptive feeling one finds 
in the work of the best of the Florentine 
. The sole inartistic thing Dr. 

‘olle allowed himself to do came with the 
“ Amen” after the “ Dona Nobis Pacem.” 
To show that his singers after all the 
racking exactions of two days were not 
exhausted he let them display their ex- 
traordinary breath-control by making this 
final “ Amen” a dozen times as long as 
Bach wrote it to be, tapering the sound 
down to the tiniest pianissimo, and then 
letting it outwell again just as one sup- 
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posed it was to die away altogether. It 
was amazing, it was enlivening, but it was 
unlawful. It was what the schoolboy calls 
a “stunt” pure and simple. 

To other choruses the lesson of the 
Bach Choir is that an agglomeration of 


. good singers does not make an effectual 


singing unit without downright year- 
round labor that spurns the thought of 
union hours and does all for love. Dr. 
Wolle does not have extraordinary ma- 
terial at his command. Many of his sing- 
ers have been at work with the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company making the guns and 


BOLSHEVISM TESTING CANADIAN 


SPECIAL 


INCE the middle of May Canada has 

had a long series of labor troubles 
which have resulted in considerable dis- 
turbance of business conditions and in- 
convenience to a large proportion of her 
citizens. For a time there was a threat of 
serious trouble of a nature not usually 
associated with strikes, but happily the 
worst fears were not realized. 

In Canada, as elsewhere, labor is of 
opinion that increases in wages have not 
kept pace with the rapidly increasing 
costs of living. There has been much 
unrest in Canada, as elsewhere. The gen- 
eral discontent made easy the task of a 
few dangerous and ambitious agitators 
whose scarcely concealed ambition was to 
raise the red flag of revolution. The 
recent labor disturbances which have 
troubled the life of the Dominion were 
not ordinury strikes. They were poorly 
planned and clumsily executed attempts 
to set up Bolshevist governments in sev- 
eral communities. Apparently a soviet 
government was actually, if not nominally, 
in control of Winnipeg, the principal 
city of the western provinces, for a period 
of about two weeks. True, the red flag 
did not float over the City Hall, as was 
reported at the time in outside papers ; 
but for two weeks such places of business 
as remained open and the few public 
utilities that were permitted to serve the 
public were for the most part allowed 
to operate only by the express leave 
of the strike leaders. Even the mail ser- 
vice was paralyzed. Telegraph communi- 
cation with the outside world was shut off. 
The newspapers were not permitted to be 
published. The police were under the con- 
trol of the strike committee. The firemen 
were on strike, and the only fire protec- 
tion to be had was afforded by an ener- 
getic band of citizen volunteers working 
under the handicap of the dangerously 
low water pressure permitted by the 
strike leaders. 

Early in the year, at a big labor con- 
vention in Calgary, definite plans for the 
organization of Canadian labor in “ One 
Big Union” were presented by the ex- 
tremists among Canadian labor leaders 
and ‘- ~~ in spite of considerable oppo- 
sition. In the weeks that followed the 
idea was adopted by many of the labor 
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unions, although it meant severing con- 
nections with the international organiza- 
tions of which Canadian trade unions 
have long been members. The saner ele- 
ments in Canadian labor, conspicuous 
among which were the railway brother- 
hoods and the typographical unions, held 
aloof; but the movement spread rapidly 
nevertheless. 

Trouble started in Winnipeg, where 
the “ One Big Union ” leaders, through a 
committee, made demands on behalf of 
the metal workers. The employers were 
prepared to recognize the regularly con- 
stituted unions, but they refused to nego- 
tiate with this new committee; where- 
upon a general strike was ordered by the 
“One Big Union” leaders, and the life 
of the city was paralyzed for a time. 
When it became apparent that the battle 
was going against them, the leaders sent 
out a call—by messenger, for there were 
no mails, telegraphs, or telephones—for 
sympathetic general strikes in other cities. 
The avowed object was to tie up every 
Canadian city from Halifax to Vancouver. 
The response was disappointing to the 
strike leaders. General strikes were called 


in several cities in which there were no — 


local causes of dispute, but the strike 
orders were not always obeyed, and be- 
cause of general public reprobation most 
of these sympathetic demonstrations were 
short-lived. It was only by deliberate 
misrepresentation of the issue at stake 
that the leaders were able to control their 
following in Winnipeg or to win any 
considerable support in other cities. The 
principle of collective bargaining was 
never in dispute; the actual quarrel was 
over the recognition of the “One Big 
Union.” 

The plans of the leaders were told in 
the “ Western Labor News,” which was 
the only paper permitted to be published 
in the early days of the strike in Winni- 
peg. It foretold a general and Dominion- 
wide strike which would include the 
postal service and the railways. “Should 


that be necessary,” said this organ of the 


strike committee, “it will have results 
that at present are beyond contemplation. 
The federal Government would have 
proved its incompetence, and would have 
togo ina hurry. The present industrial 
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the shells which the still, small voice of 
their own music at last cries down and 
brings to discomfiture. There is a text 
for the moralist in this salient anomaly. 
If these singers were heralded artists, 
competing for repute, they would be 
noted and praised, no doubt, but they 
would not have reached the high pinna- 
cle of prestige whereon to-day their Choir 
stands. The cathedrals of old were reared 
by humble folk who built their own aspi- 
rations, their own hungering dreams of 
the Infinite, into the work of their finite 
hands ; and that work lives after them. 


COMMON SENSE 
CANADA 


system would also be given its first effec- 
tive blow. Its end would, because of this, 
be materially hastened. The financial 
system would also come in for serious 
thought, and in the ramifications of the 
Dominion-wide strike the serious finan- 
cial condition of the nation would look 
bare and inadequate also, and its end 
would be hastened.” 

This could mean only an attack on the 
present system of government and the 
overthrow of the industrial and financial 
systems of the country, to be replaced, 
presumably, by a Bolshevist Utopia. The 
head of the strike organization declared 
that in a short time there would be no 
need to use the weapon of the strike. 
“We shall not need to strike,” he said, 
“when we own and control industry— 
and we won’t relinquish the fight until 
we do control. This is not revolution. 
The workers are docile, but the workers 
realize their importance, and they see no 
reason why they should not own and en- 
joy, since they produce all.” 

The stubborn resistance of the citizens 
of Winnipeg, fortified by the firm atti- 
tude of the Dominion Government toward 
the striking postal employees, broke the 
strike where it began ; and, once broken 
in Winnipeg, the movement soon died out 
elsewhere. A committee of one thousand 
Winnipeg citizens undertook the opera- 
tion of the more essential of the public 
utilities. The Government announced 
that striking postal employees would be 
discharged if they did not return to work 
immediately. Various corporations made 
similar announcements, and thousands of 
trade-union men who found that they 
had been deceived by their new leaders 
returned to their work. The strike lead- 
ers were broken and discredited. Camada 
is not Russia ; Canada will not tolerate 
Bolshevism. Canadian trade-union men 
will not tolerate Bolshevism, but thou- 
sands were misled for a time by the ap- 
peals of the men who were trying to work 
revolution. ; 

To the credit of the strikers in W inni- 
peg and other Canadian eities be it said 
that, although passions ran high and @efeat 
was bitter, there were few riots @f any 
magnitude and little actual damage was 
done to property. If the extremists had 
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planned anything of this sort, they were 
overruled by the sober sense of the great 
majority, who have always had respect for 
law and order. The truth is that the 
great majority of the strikers had dropped 
their tools against their own better judg- 
ment. As often happens, the inarticulate 
majority were overruled and bullied by a 
noisy and headstrong minority. The issue 
had been misrepresented. Thousands of 
law-abiding, loyal, and respectable citi- 
zens who have never been led astray by 
the Bolshevist doctrines of the leaders of 
the “One Big Union” went on strike 
believing that they were fighting for the 
principle of collective bargaining, which is 
dear to the hearts of all trade-union 
men. Later they found that this was not 
the issue, and they were then in an awk- 
ward situation. They had been loyal to 
their leaders, and those leaders had be- 
trayed them. They began then to seek 
for the easiest way out of their difficulties, 
the way that would involve the slightest 
loss of their self-respect. 

In other times it would not have been 
so easy for leaders of the sort who ruled 
the situation in Winnipeg to gain the 
confidence of Canadian labor. It was the 
prevailing discontent over hard conditions 
of living in this era of abnormal costs of 
all the necessaries of life that enabled a 
visionary and dangerous minority to work 
its will with a majority that in ordinary 
times could not easily have been influ- 
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enced to disregard its contracts and 
agreements. 

The Hon. G. H. Robertson, Canadian 
Minister of Labor, is himself a laborleader 
who has long been prominent in labor 
circles in the Denial. Quite naturally 


his sympathies are with labor in all its ° 


worthy attempts to better its conditions. 
There was considerable criticism from 
employers when he was selected as Labor 
Minister. When the trouble commenced 
in Winnipeg, he hurried to the scene to 
attempt to secure arbitration. Strong 
labor leader that he is, he soon came to 
the conclusion that arbitration was im- 
possible. Any compromise would be a 
compromise -with Bolshevism. On the 
point at issue there could be no surrender, 
no compromise, unless the whole finan- 
cial, industrial, and economic system of 
Canada were to be changed. He made 
no attempt, therefore, to secure arbitra- 
tion. His whole effort was to persuade 
labor that it had misunderstood the 
issue. In that attempt he met with a 
large measure of success. 

Before leaving for Ottawa, at a time 
when the result of the strike was no 
longer in doubt, he gave an interview to 
the “ Manitoba Free Press,” which in the 
interval had been able to resume pubii- 
cation. 

“The promoters of the Winnipeg 
strike,” he said, “ now sit in the ashes of 
their folly. Labor leaders who advocate 
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that only might is right, who hold that 
law, justice, and honor should be dis 
carded at will, merit and receive the con- 
demnation of all good citizens. 

“‘ Sympathetic strikes must always fail. 
Socialism has chosen the ‘One Big 
Union ’ idea as a popular primrose path 
along which to lead the trade-unionist, 
urging him to discard his honorable obli- 
gations and join the big show. 

“The Winnipeg strike is the first re- 
hearsal of the play written at Calgary. 
The Winnipeg rehearsal has cost approx- 
imately two million dollars in wages lost 
in western Canada alone, and has proved 
the play to have been badly written and. 
unpopular with both the public and most 
of the performers.” 

Undoubtedly this striking evidence of 
public unrest must lead to a serious ex- 
amination of the economic conditions that 
made such disturbance in law-abiding 
communities possible. Two months ago 
the Canadian Government appointed a 
commission to investigate the possibilities 
of an industrial system under which labor 
would be represented on the boards of 
big employing corporations and share in 
the annual! profits. That commission is to 
report some time this month, and legisla- 
tion of some sort is promised for this ses- 
sion in case the recommendations are 
favorable. The result may be interesting. 

Frank MAITLAND. 

Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada, June 4, 1919, 


WHAT THE JUGOSLAVS WANT 


BY NICHOLAS PASITCH 


FIRST DELEGATE TO THE PEACE CONFERENCE OF THE KINGDOM OF SERBS, CROATS, AND SLOVENES 


AN AUTHORIZED INTERVIEW WITH GREGORY MASON, OF THE OUTLOOK STAFF 


\ ILL the Balkans, which have pro- 
vided the sparks for most of the 
wars Europe has had in the past half- 
century, produce a casus belli in the 
issueg between the Jugoslavs and the 
Italians which have arisen on the very 
eve of the settlement of the great war 
between Germany and the Allies ? 

Before this can be published some 
arrangement may have been concluded 
between the Italians and the Jugoslavs ; 
but will that arrangement be perma- 
nently satisfactory to both sides ? 

The Teutons, who dragged the whole 
world into war by refusing to arbitrate 
their quarrel with the Slavs in the Bal- 
kans, are openly exulting over the Balkan 
controversy which has broken out between 
Slavs and Latins. The sagest observers 
of polities in the chancelleries of Allied 
states are frank in declaring there can be 
no secure peace in Europe until the dis- 
pute affeeting Fiume and Dalmatia is 
settled to the satisfaction of both parties 
to the dispute. As I write this such a 
settlement seems about as hopeless of at- 
tamment as a settlement between France 
and Germany which would please both of 
them. It would seem that there must be 
developed a willingness to compromise in 


the hearts of both 
versy before the 


arties to this contro- 
eace Conference can 
adjourn with a fair prospect of a stable 
peace for Europe. Whatever may be the 
position of the Italians, the Jugoslavs are 
preserving a commendable composure, to 
judge by the attitude of their delegates 
in Paris. I recently went to see Mr. Nicho- 
las Pasitch, First Delegate of the King- 
dom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes to the 
Peace Conference. Mr. Pasitch is a 
handsome old man with fine big eyes, 
straight nose, and full beard. He looks 
like a very distinguished Santa Claus. 
The interview was arranged by Professor 
Pavle Popovitch, of the University of 
Belgrade, and the head of the Press De- 
partment of the Jugoslavic Delegation 
to the Conference. Mr. Bogumil Vosnjak, 
the General Secretary of the Delegation, 
acted as interpreter. 

“ Above all, I want to emphasize,” said 
Mr. Pasitch, “the fact that we do not 
consider the Italians our enemies. We 
want always to preserve good relations 
with Italy and to remain a friendly 
neighbor of hers. Even if ever it should 
come to a war, you can be sure that in no 
case would it ever be we who would pro- 
voke it, and that we shall always do 


everything possible to prevent that possi- 
bility and to avoid everything which 
might result in placing on us any respon- 
sibility for such an event. 

“Such a war would benefit only our com- 
mon enemies; a reasonable policy ought 
to commend itself to the two nations in 
order to avoid a war, and indeed to sup- 
press anything tending even to weaken 
the friendship between the two peoples. 

“Germany sowed distrust among us 
in the Balkans,” continued the distin- 

uished first delegate of the Serbs, 

Yroats, and Slovenes, “as well as distrust 
between Europe and us, and this all with 
the single aim of justifying her animosity 
toward us and her rigorous measures to 
keep us in a state of servitude. Now, sir, 
every people has the right to defend its 
liberty and its national development. The 
peoples who have had to support the 
yoke of foreign domination have con- 
ceived such a hatred for the policy of 
enslavement and despoilment of other 
people’s land that they would never them- 
selves think of adopting such an imperial- 
istic policy. We are a peaceful people, 
we have never enslaved foreign tribes or 
nationalities. 

“ All that the Jugoslavs want is to 
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unite, to be free, and to consecrate all 
their intellectual and material forces 
solely to their development and their 
progress. Thus you see that even at 
present they are asking only for what be- 
longs to them; they demand only the 
realization of the very principles which 
you have proclaimed, you Americans, 
as a base for international life in the 
future.” 

Mr. Pasitch swept some papers off his 
desk with a broad sweep of the right 
hand and sat more erect in his chair. 
“Of course you are familiar with the 
issues between us and Italy,” said he; 
“but let me give you a reiteration of our 
position. We Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
demand only this—that the settlement of 
this question be made on national lines. 
As far as the port of Fiume is concerned, 
the Italian claim is specious if you are 
ignorant, but that is all that can be said 
for it. Fiume belongs to us by every 
standard—by the ethnographie standard, 
the historic standard, and by the economic 
standard. 

“The Italianization of Fiume is very 
recent. Personally | can remember when 
Fiume was overwhelmingly Slavic. The 
introduction of the Italians was promoted 
by the Magyars as a political maneuver 
against the Croats. 

* To-day the Italians are claiming that 
they have thirty-three thousand of their 
people in Fiume as against less than 
eleven thousand Jugoslavs. I don’t know 
where they find any justification for such 
figures. The official Austro-Hungarian 
statistics for 1910 report 24,212 Italians 
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and 15,687 Jugoslavs. But even those 
figures are misleading. They were com- 
piled and published by the municipal 
authorities of Fiume, who were either 
Magyars or Italians, with every reason 
to make Slavic strength in their city ap- 
pear as slight as possible. But there are 
still two important points to be remem- 
bered. First, included in that 24,212 are 
Italianisanti or Italianized Slavs. In the 
second place, both the Italian and.Mag- 
yar statisticians count the population of 
Fiume as if Susak were not properly 
included. Now Susak, which is divided 
from so-called Fiume by only a narrow 
canal, is as much a part of real Fiume 
as the city just north of the Harlem 
River is a part of real New York. In 
Susak there are 11,706 Jugoslavs as 
against 658 Italians. Therefore in greater 
Fiume there are altogether 27,393 Jugo- 
slavs as against 24,870 Italians. 

“For economic reasons it is a matter 
almost of life and death for us to have 
Fiume. With its fine rail connections 
this port serves the very heart and, indeed, 
the whole interior of our country. Look 
at the other ports which might be avail- 
able to us. Ragusa (Dubrovnik) is linked 
with the interior only by a narrow-gauge 
railway. Ogulin-Knin has no connection 
with our capital. It is true that Spalato 
(Split) is a good harbor which may be 
connected with Belgrade. But even if 
that railway is built, it will be a tre- 
mendously expensive task and one which 
cannot be accomplished for a long time. 

“In short, Fiume is indispensable to 
us. It is not indispensable to Italy. If 
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our trade had to pass through an Italian 
Fiume, Italy would hold our whole com- 
merce in her hands. She could blockade 
us when she pleased. For us that would 
be a situation not to be borne. We rest 
our claim to Fiume, however, not on 
questions of expediency but on questions 
of principle. By the fundamental princi- 
ple of the self-determination of peoples, 
Fiume belongs ‘to the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes. 

“ Even now, in our conflict with Italy, 
we are asking for arbitration, we are 
putting the solution up to the judgment 


of your just and eminent President, but 


our adversaries will not accept the judg- 
ment of just men. We are asking that 
the people themselves be allowed to decide 
by a plebiscite what they want and to 
whom they wish to unite themselves. The 
Italians will not accept even that. Or, 
rather, they are ready to accept the sug- 
estion that Fiume shall decide her own 
ate by a plebiscite, but they refuse their 
right of this same plebiscite to the 
villages in the immediate proximity of 
Fiume. 

“An issue is thus raised between the 
principles proclaimed already, in the name 
of which this war has been conducted 
against violence and imperialism, and 
secret treaties based on the law of con- 
quest. 

“ The conflict must be decided between 
two parties, of which one defends justice 
and the liberty of all peoples, and of 
which the other is actuated by secret 
treaties, by the ideas and tendencies of 
outworn imperialism. Jugoslavia, formed 
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i accordance with modern political ideas, 
has entered this fight. Now the struggle 
is on no longer between us, the Kingdom 
of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, and Italy, 
but between the ancient world and the 
modern world, between the force of im- 
perialism and discredited secret treaties 
on the one hand, and liberty and the law 
of nations on the other. Crude foree and 
Teutonic imperialism have been con- 
quered ; we have commenced the creation 
of a durable peace on the basis of right 
and liberty.” 

I asked his Excellency about the possi- 
bilities of a compromise by which the 
Jugoslavs, in exchange for Fiume, would 
give up a good deal of Dalmatia. 

“That,” said he, “would be like ask- 
ing a father to sacrifice the lives of six 
sons in order to save the seventh. Our 
right to Dalmatia is even more unmis- 
takable than our right to Fiume. If you 
mark the Slavie population of Dalmatia 
in white and indicate on the map in black 
the spots where there are Italian majori- 
ties, you will find the map of Dalmatia is 
an expanse of white with a few fly specks 
along the coast. By the official census of 
1910 there were in Dalmatia 610,669 
Serbo-Croats and 18,028 Italians. Here, 
as in Fiume, some of the people counted 
as Italians are merely Italianized Slavs. 
Yet, including these, not more than three 
per cent of the people of Dalmatia are 
speaking Italian. If the friends of Italy 
have any doubt about our claim as to 
what constitutes justice for Dalmatia and 
Fiume, let them call for a plebiscite. Let 
the inhabitants of those regions them- 
selves decide their fate. But there’s the 
difficulty ; you cannot get any Italian to 
consent to such a test. 

“No enemy of Italy,” continued Mr. 
Pasiteh, ** could devise a better way todo 
her serious injury than to give her what 
she is now asking for. WeJugoslavs who 
have fought shoulder to shoulder with 
the brave Italians count ourselves their 
friends. Are the Italian people so blind 
as not to see that in its claim for territory 
on the east coast of the Adriatic, as in its 
claims to the Greek-inhabited islands of 
the Dodecanese, the Italian Government 
is moved by the baldest imperiaiism ? 
Give Italy what the Italian Government 
is asking for, and you give the Italians 
the enmity of twenty million Slavs and 
Greeks who would like to be their 
friends.” 

“Speaking of the Greeks, another 
Balkan people, your Excellency, what is 
your opinion of the desirability and prac- 
ticability of a union of the Balkan States?” 
I asked. 

“It is out of the question for us. to 
consider any union with Bulgaria now,” 
the distinguished Serb replied, emphat- 
ically. “ Bulgaria has carved into our 
country wounds that years will not heal. 
But, what is more, Bulgaria’s treacherous 
action in siding with the Central Powers 
in the late war is not the first instance of 
a fundamental aptitude for treachery and 
deceit in Bulgarian character. 

“ By the way,” he asked, with a twin- 
kle in his eye, “wasn’t there some 
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admiration for Bulgaria in America 
before the war ?” 

* T used to hear some Americans speak 
rather admiringly of the Bulgarians as 
‘the Prussians of the Balkans,’ ”’ I replied, 
with a laugh; “but I don’t believe that 
comparison nor any other form of lauda- 
tion for Bulgaria is in the mouths of 
Americans now.” 

* T should think not,” said Mr. Pasiteh, 
laughing also; “the world has had enough 
of Prussianism ; and as for the Bulgari- 
ans, they are, if anything, more cruel and 
less efficient than the Prussians of Prus- 
sia. It is very important to us to be 
adequately protected against any future 
aggression from Bulgaria. Some rectifica- 
tion of frontiers is absolutely necessary. 
Look on the map and see how close to 
the Bulgarian frontier in places runs the 
railway from Belgrade to Salonika. In 
1914 Bulgars swarmed across thejr border 
and raided that line many, many times. 
We Serbians are asking that the frontier 
shall be pushed back farther from that 
railway line. We are also asking, for the 
same reasons, that a tiny bit of territory 
all along the Serbian-Bulgarian frontier 
should be given to us, a territory’ com- 
prising Vidin, Custendil, Petrich. And 
in claiming this we are in accord with the 
principle of nationality, because this ter- 
ritory is not inhabited by Bulgars but by 
so-called ‘Shopes,’ who are more like 
Serbians than like Bulgars. You have 
seen by a recent telegram published in 
several French newspapers that the in- 
habitants of that territory, especially 
those of Vidin, are in revolt against the 
Bulgarian Government, and are anxious— 
as they say themselves—to be included 
in the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes.” 

* But, leaving the Bulgarians out of the 
question,” I suggested, “what do you 
think of the desirability of a union among 
the other states of the Balkans ?” 

“Tl am heartily in favor of it,” was the 
reply. “ A union to include Greece, Ru- 
mania, and perhaps the Czechoslovaks, 
besides my own people, would have many 
advantages for all. First, however, it is 
to be hoped that certain questions between 
the Serbs and the Rumanians will be 
satisfactorily settled. One might have 
supposed that this Peace Conference was 
called merely to make peace between the 
Allies and the Teutonic Powers. The 
Rumanians, however, have proceeded on 
the assumption that the Peace Conference 
was ready and able to settle every politi- 
cal question in Europe. And they have 
dragged up an issue between them and 
us. This concerns the future of the coun- 
try called the Banat. The eastern frontier 
of the Banat runs between Serbia and 
Rumania. The northern frontier rus 
between Serbia and Hungary. The Ru- 
manians are claiming the whole Banat. 
We claim that it ought to be divided 
between them and us, on the principle of 
the self-determination of peoples. The 
eastern part of the Banat, which is moun- 
tainous, has a majority of Rumanians, 
but the west, which is flat country, has a 
preponderance of Serbs. And where there 
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are Rumanians living among the Serbs 
they are the descendants of those who 
were welcomed by the Slavie inhabitants 
when they came down from the moun- 
tains. In those days both Serbs and Ru- 
manians feareé the Hungarians. Thus 
those early Serbs never thought that in 
welcoming their Rumanian neighbors 
they were permitting the growth of a 
Rumanian claim which would some day 
be pressed against their descendants. If 
the Rumanians were given all the terri- 
tory they are asking for, they would be 
immediate neighbors of our capital, Bel- 
gerade. They suggest that we move our 
capital. Rather unreasonable advice, don’t 
you think ?” 

In response to a question about the 
position of Rumanians who are settled in 
Serbia proper, Mr. Pasitch said : 

“There are not more than 120,000 of 
these people, although Rumanian _ publi- 
cists sometimes claim there are half a 
million. They are the descendants of 
Rumanians who were liberated from the 
Turks after fighting shoulder to shoulder 
with Serbs. They are quite satisfied to 
live in Serbia, for their economie position 
is much better than it would be in Ru- 
mania. Under us each man owns his piece 
of land; but in Rumania, as you know, 
there are so many vast estates owned by 
the aristocracy that great masses of the 
people are landless. For that very reason 
Serbia is much safer from Bolshevism 
than Rumania. As a matter of fact, | 
believe Bolshevism is impossible in Serbia. 
We have very little industry, being almost 
entirely an agricultural country, and we 
are a pure democracy. There are not 
more than ten men in Serbia who own 
more than a thousand hectares of land, 
and about five hectares to each peasant is 
the average.” 

I asked Mr. Pasitch for his opinion as 
to the future of Bolshevism in the world 
asawhole. He replied without hesitation : 

“I believe Bolshevism everywhere is 
on the wane. I believe that even in 
Russia and Germany it is losing power. 
The reason I believe the world has little 
more to fear from Bolshevism is that | 
think the world has at last realized that 
Bolshevism, for all its extravagances, 
is fundamentally a protest against insti- 
tutions and conditions which ought to be 
changed. The world has no more room 
for imperialistic Kaisers and Czars. In 
most parts of the civilized world people 
have reached a state of development 
where there is no longer any excuse for 
denying them the right to govern them- 
selves. And this right is applicable in 
industry and agriculture as well as in 
polities. We Serbians are right in not 
tolerating the existence of a great landed 
aristocracy. You Americans are right in 
contending that such gigantic industrial 
combinations as you have in your country 
ought to be subject to some kind of 
regulation by your Government.” 

Is there not a good deal of truth in 
that remark of Mr. Pasitch, with which 
he closed the interview? Is it not true 
that “ Bolshevism, for all its extrava- 
gances, is fundamentally a protest against 
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institutions and conditions which ought 
to be changed”? Is there no significance 
in the fact that the two countries which 
have suffered most from Bolshevism, 
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Russia and Germany, are the two coun- 
tries where there was formerly the highest 
degree of political tyranny? If this be 
so, then while Americans preserve their 








intelligence and the spirit of social justice 
in which their country was founded they 
need never fear Bolshevism. 

Paris, May 15, 1919. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A MODERN LEGISLATURE 


BY FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT 


Combining theory and practice in government, Mr. Davenport has both conducted college courses in political science and served in public 
office. He is Professor of Law and Civil Polity in Hamilton College and is a Republican Senator in the New York Legislature. In The 
Outlook for June 4 there was an article by him under the title “ Vested Stupidity in Property and Politics,” indicating the political signifi- 
cance of the human welfare measures which were introduced into the Legislature, but rejected.—TueE Eprrors. 


SERVED first in the State Senate 
at Albany in the old Hughes days, 
now some ten years gone. There were then 
strong men in the leadership of the Legis- 
lature, who, whatever their defects, sought 
to protect in the public eye the dignity 
and prestige of the body over which they 
ruled. In the Senate there were two 
powerful Democratic leaders and two 
powerful Republican leaders. It was the 
day of frequent bipartisan understand- 
ings. On important matters these four 
were the wee works. The Tammany of 
that day was open, crude, and human; 
cold and relentless only when the Tam- 
many interest or the interest of the 
particular friends of Tammany was 
intimately involved. The Republican lead- 
ership was able, astute, much less human, 
and much more consistently selfish. Im- 
rtant property interests had particular 
riends, and now and then a lightning 
flash of investigation disclosed ramifica- 
tions of predatory privilege. But it was 
controlled and dignified and never ob- 
truded too much upon the landscape. In 
fact, the old system of thoroughly in- 
trenched property interest government 
was already well on the way to decline. 
The old system of the well-organized 
intervention of the property interest in 
legislative affairs grew up partly as a 
by-product of the protection of the prop- 
erty interest against legislative “strikers” 
of the meaner sort who introduced bills 
dangerous to business progress and threat- 
ened to press them to passage. As a 
strong and unified party organization 
developed, business found that it could 
handle its legislative difficulties and de- 
sires most effectively through the man at 
the top. Under Platt capitalism was 
frankly in the saddle, and it was capital- 
ist government which had long offended 
public opinion in the State of hen York 
and was on the wane when Hughes took 
up his so-called fight with the bosses. 
he theory, somewhat imperfect and 
impractical as it turned out, was that the 
bosses represented the insurance com- 
panies, the race-track gamblers, and were 
responsible for the “isles of privilege ” 
which Hughes once referred to as rocky 
dangers in the current of legislation. The 
theory was that the influences behind the 
bosses would not let go until the boss was 
compelled to let go. 
The great Hughes battle for the popu- 
larizing of politics and the freeing of it 
from its predatory entanglements was 





not in a formal sense successful, although 
in a larger sense it was; and the Gov- 
ernor retired to the cloister of the 
Supreme Court in Washington, relieved 
of what seemed to have become an intol- 
erable burden of friction and opposition. 
In a genuine and just sense no truer 
friend of the property interest ever sat 
in the Governor’s chair than Hughes ; 
but the property interest, which has so 
much at stake when government is bad, 
for the most part followed the line of 
least resistance, did little to help Hughes, 
and stood idly by while the existing sys- 
tem baited him to something approaching 
despair. 

he fight against Hughes, and later 
against Roosevelt, who, as a private citi- 
zen, at Hughes’s request, took up the bat- 
tle in the State upon substantially similar 
issues, aroused such popular resentment 
that the Republicans went out of power 
in New York and remained out for years. 
In fact, they are by no means altogether 
back yet. Pressed on by a popular revo- 
lution, a Tammany Legislature conferred 
the doubtful boon of an irresponsible sort 
of direct primary control upon the voters 
of the parties. The conservative influences 
of the State did not sufficiently support 
the Hughes direct primary plan, which in 
substance was far wiser than the one 
finally adopted, as it provided for re- 
sponsible leadership as well as popular 
control over what is the most vital and 
important feature of government. The 
Hughes plan provided in substance for a 
State Convention of directly elected rep- 
resentatives to furnish a responsible unity 
and responsible suggestions of candidates 
to the party voters, who themselves then 
on primary day passed upon the sugges- 
tions, as well as upon any other sugges- 
tions about candidates made by unor- 
ganized petitioning groups. 

The declining vigor of Republican poli- 
tics in the last ten years is accounted for 
by the failure of the conservative inter- 
ests to rise to the level of wisdom and 
vision which Roosevelt and Hughes 
offered the party, and which the ruling 
caste within the party incontinently 
spurned. The ruling mind behind the 
Republican organization in those days 
had real strength and much more poten- 
tial capacity for statesmanship than has 
since been shown, but it was clouded by 

rsonal antipathies and rendered inflex- 
ible by hard and fast individualistic phi- 
losophy. The result of it all was that the 





most powerful stream of tendency within 
the State has been Democratic in the last 
ten years rather than Republican. And it 
has not been fortunate for the State. 
There has been a curious mixture of good 
and evil in political progress. The Dix 
and Sulzer administrations were depress- 
ing to the last degree, the one in its vapid 
weakness and the other in its demagogy 
and hypocrisy. Governor Glynn was an 
able and resourceful man handicapped by 
the circumstances in which he succeeded 
Sulzer in high office. There has been ad- 
vance during these years, particularly in 
the development of what is, on the whole, 
a fine code of labor legislation. But while 

overnment has become more democratic, 
it has also become more demagogic, more 
emotionalized, more restricted to narrow- 
ing issues and a narrower leadership. The 
whole situation being uncontrolled by re- 
sponsible political intelligence, the onrush 
during the last decade of the labor and 
woman influences into party politics is in 
danger of begetting a political tendency 
toward “giving the people what they 
want” at the moment, whether a wise 
measure of deliberation would mark it as 
good for them or not. 

Returning to the Senate at Albany 
after an absence of nearly ten years, | 
have been impressed with some of the 
changes which the decade has brought. 
Tammany is chastened, and I think im- 
proved in its relation to the public wel- 
fare. The Whitman administration, with 
some outstanding virtues, but having lost 
a measure of public confidence as it sank 
to its setting, is replaced in the Executive 
Chamber by the best type of the modern 
Tammany product. Tammany seems to 
have sloughed off the taste tor contractor’s 
graft and similar political garbage which 
so defiled it in its State and municipal 
reputation only a few years ago. If you 
ask an intelligent Tammany man about 
it, he will tell you, “* We mean to keep in 
power by giving the people what they 
want.” Giving the people what they seem 
to want at the moment, without let or 
hindrance, without examination or dis- 
crimination, may easily pass into the 
renunciation of intelligent leadership. 
without which democracy cannot long 
survive, 

In general the Senate at Albany, and 
I have no doubt the Assembly, is made 
up of earnest and conscientious men, but 
the responsible system of control is by no 
means as strong as it once was. [ attribute 
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A HEROINE OF THE WAR RECEIVES THE HONORS DUE TO A MARTYR—THE REINTERMENT OF EDITH CAVELL’S 


BODY IN ENGLAND 
lhe picture shows the clergy leading the cortége as it passed through Erpingham Gate in Norwich, Miss Cavell’s native town. The body was laid to rest in the 
Cathedral graveyard. Many thousands of persons paid their final tribute of reverence to the martyred nurse as the procession passed through London 
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International Film Service International Film Service ' 
THE RESULTS OF THE EXPLOSION AT THE CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF THE HOME OF JUDGE HAYDEN, IN ROXBURY, MASSACHUSETTS, WRECKED 
VICTORY IN PHILADELPHIA . BY A BOMB 
Bishop McCort, of the Catholic Church, says: “‘ I think these are simply attacks Judge Hayden imposed sentences on May Day rioters in Roxbury, and his 
om organized society and not on our churches in particular” home seems to have been wrecked in revenge 


(C) Press Illustrating Service (C) Harris & Ewing 
INSPECTOR EGAN, OFFICIAL EXAMINER OF INFERNAL MACHINES ATTORNEY-GENERAL A. MITCHELL PALMER 


Mr. Egan is attached to the Bureau of Combustibles of the Fire Department of New York City. In this capacity he 


Mr. Palmer, whose house was dynamited, 
is said to have examined thousands of bombs in the score of years during which he has been connected with the is seen standing at a window of his home 
Department. A few of these infernal machines are seen at the right the morning after the explosion 


THE BOMB EXPLOSIONS OF JUNE 3—SOME OF THEIR EFFECTS AND TWO OF THE MEN WHO ARE TRYING TO BRING 
ANARCHISTS TO JUSTICE 





(C) Underwood & Underwood (C) Underwood & Underwood 
MAURICE F. EGAN, EX-MINISTER TO DENMARK, AND FREDERICK VALE RECEIVING THE ALUMNI PRIZE OF COLUMBIA 
DR. W. H. CARPENTER, OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY UNIVERSITY FROM DEAN HAWKES 


Dr. Egan received the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters at Columbia gave diplomas to 1,925 students at this Commencement. Honorary degrees were con- 
Columbia’s one hundred and sixty-fifth Commencement ferred upon eight men, including Dr. Egan (see above, left), General Crowder, and Viscount Ishii 
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CALIFORNIA COLLEGE GIRLS REPRODUCING SCENES OF ANCIENT GREECE 


The pieture shows students of Mills College, California, in a scene of ‘* Ariadne of Crete,” in which Ariadne, granddaughter of Helios, sets out to follow her lover, 
Theseus, who is to attempt to slay the Minotaur 
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FRANK A. VANDERLIP, EX-PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL NATIONAL THRIFT DIRECTOR AND ONE OF HIS BANKS 
CITY BANK OF NEW YORK FOR CHILDREN 


Mr. Vanderlip, whose recent addressés on public finance and industrial problems Dr. J. Stanley Brown, of Joliet, Ill., whose picture appears above, will, it is 
have attracted wide comment, has just resigned his presidency of one of the anounced, distribute fifteen million of these hand grenade banks to children. 
ese transformed implements of war will become powerful aids to peace 
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most important banks in the country. See editorial comment 


(C) Keystone Photo Service Western Newspaper Unioa 
DR. KARL RENNER, CHIEF OF THE AUSTRIAN DELEGATION, THE PICKWICK STAGE-COACH DRIVING ALONG PICCADILLY 
ARRIVING AT ST. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE IN LONDON 
Dr. Renner (at the right) made a favorable impression on the Peace Conference, The members of the Pickwick Club, including Mr. Pickwick, Sam Weller, Mrs. 
it is said, by his conciliatory attitude at St. Germain, in contrast to the sullen Bardell, and others, may be seen on the coach as they appeared in a recent 
demeanor of the German peace delegates at Versailles Dickens celebration in London 
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it in part to the disintegrating effect of 
the wildcat form of direct primary, and 
in part to the continuing stupidity and 
short-sightedness of the outside business 
and property groups in the handling of 
their affairs at the Capitol. Other lobby- 
ing groups are not altogether blameless, 
but al the most _ ~ — > 
organi capacity to deflect legislation 
from its normal course. Reenable con- 
trol being absent, the. pressure of active 
lobbying seems to have greatly increased. 
In the rather independent-minded Senate 
it brought about toward the end of the 
last session a considerable measure of 
irritation, and outbursts of indignation 
against it were not uncommon. 

I recall the impotent result of the 
attempt to pass a thoroughly good bill 
requiring certain feed manufacturers to 
print on the outside of the bag the in- 
gredients of the feed sold to farmers. 
This powerful feed group were openly 
charged with having mixed oat hulls and 
the sweepings of elevator floors with 
molasses as a heavy and unnutritive in- 
gredient. And I recall the only partially 
smothered: protests of the chairman of 
the committee having the bill in charge 
against the skillful lobby which had be- 
fuddled the situation to the benefit of 
private profit. 

The fiasco of the attempt of the trac- 
tion group to achieve increase of fares 
through the futile maneuvers surround- 
ing the urging of the Carson-Martin Bill 
upon the Legislature has already been 
described in these columns. 

And the lobby for the so-called Water 
Company Bill, which on the surface 
seemed to be harmlessly drawn to put 
the water corporations under the con- 
trol of the Public Service Commission, 
was roundly denounced in open Senate 
for its methods of pressure and also for 
its sinuous ways. “A crafty piece of 
bill drafting,” said the Chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate. “ It 
does not look right and it is not right. 
Whoever was guiding this bill through 
these legislative halls intended to mis- 
lead. There is something bad back of 
this bill.” 

Another property group subtly fought 
the human welfare measures, like the Liv- 
ing Wage Bill and the Health Insurance 
Bill and the Eight-hour Bill for women, 
and aided powerfully in accomplishing 
the final defeat of these measures. After 
the bills had passed the Senate, this 
property group fell into something ap- 
proaching ic, and on the morning of 
the day before the measures were to be 
taken up by the Republican conference 
in the Assembly—as a result of precon- 
certed orgahized action, foremen and 
officials in the mills and factories in 
strategic parts of the up-State country 
were sent quickly among the employees 
to secure, in some instances apparently 
through gross misrepresentation of its 
actual character, many thousands of 
Signatures against one of these measures 
from the very people who would be 


most wholesomely benefited. And then 


by further preconcerted action the peti- 
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tions were shipped en masse the same 
afternoon on the Empire State Express 
to Albany to be used as a means of influ- 
encing the minds of Republicans in the 
Assembly! This same property group 
vigorously opposed in subtle ways all these 
human welfare measures. I was interested 
especially in the health insurance measure, 
as it was intended to be for the benefit 
of the great body of workers and their 
dependents generally in the State, and I 
soon began to receive letters like the 
following, all of which came to me with- 
out the slightest personal solicitation : 


Dear Senator : 

Regarding the enclosed news r 
slip [telling about the petitions ], T wish 
to state the following : 

As an employee in one of the knitting 
mills, I felt that it was unfair for all the 
workers to sign these petitions when they 
knew practically nothing about them. 

The workers almost as a whole did 
not understand this bill... . 

These petitions came from the office - 
and were not put out by the factory 
workers. You can imagine who it is 
that is anxious not to have the bill 

sed. 

If the workers understood the benefits 
of the bill, I believe they would have 
never signed the petition. While I do 
not thoroughly understand the bill my- 
self, from what I know of the bills you 
usually introduce, I believe you are hon- 
estly and faithfully representing the 
people. I felt like making a protest to 
the workers about signing the petition, 
but it might cost me my job, and I am 
taking a ene in writing this letter, so 
if you want to know anything else about 
the matter I can arrange to see you 
when you are in this vicinity. 

Furthermore, I am a discharged 
soldier, having returned recently from 
France, and I wish to uphold the demoe- 
racy that we went over there to fight for. 
Therefore I could not refrain from 
—s you on this matter, as I believe 
it to be for the benefit of the working 
people. Sincerely, 


P.S. If you can send me a complete 
copy of your bill, I would be pleased to 
have it. Also if my name were known 
in connection with this letter, it might 

* cost me my job. 


Nothing could more clearly depict the 
subtle and powerful organized coercion 
of working-class opinion than this inter- 
esting letter. 

As indicating the political advantage 
which is taken of these clever ruses, I 
quote now from the letter of a high Re- 
publican party official, which in substance 
was sent far and wide through the State : 


I regret that the minimum wage and 
health insurance bills did not meet the 
approval of the great majority of Repub- 
lican Assemblymen. That does not mean 
that they are opposed to the forward 
movement, but that they did not think 
these rticular measures were de- 
manded by the working people at this 
time. They were strengthened in their 
position by a test vote of men and 
women mill workers, showing 13,200 
ra to health insurance, and 112 in 
avor. 


All very clever—is it not ? 
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This is only one example of the method 
of astute and organized opposition made 
use of to defeat for the time being ade- 
quate consideration of these measures. It 
is no doubt also true that the eager, op- 
posing lobby on the humanitarian side, 
while animated by a far more unselfish 
spirit, may to a certain extent bewilder 
and distract the minds of members in a 
legislature who are anxious in the main 
to do what is right and wise. But a pow- 
erful “ business” lobby, especially if it 
has at all a privileged entry to the centers 
of legislative influence, backed by skillful 
organization and wealth, can drive a coach 
and four through a legislative body, over- 
burdened and distraught in trying to find 
within a hundred days of legislative life 
a solution to many intricate problems. 
Especially is this true if the party system 
itself is in process of disintegration. And 
there need be neither corruption nor ille- 
gality nor even technical impropriety 
from the standpoint of the existing rules 
about lobbying. 

The system of lobbying in legislative 
halls in America ought to be sharply 
scrutinized and modified. The lobbyist 
ought to be put under strict rules, and in 
the event of a clearly substantial and 
deliberate misrepresentation made to a 
member of the Legislature or any com- 
mittee, or in the event of the use of 
deceptive and disingenuous methods, 
should be subject to a penalty similar to 
the penalty of disbarment which a lawyer 
suffers when he misrepresents facts to the 
court. The modern lobbyist holds a more 
intimate relation to the course of legis- 
lation and to the ultimate effect of it 
than either the lawyer or the judge. The 
lobbyist is in a position to tamper effec- 
tively with law at its source. This particu- 
lar fraternity have 80 conducted them- 
selves in the past that their profession is 
regarded as a degradation and not a dis- 
tinction. This is altogether sinister from 
the standpoint of the public interest. In- 
stead of a lobbyist being a person: to be 
pointed at in legislative corridors as an 
object of suspicion and derision, only 
honest. and able minds from business and 
professional circles and other groups of 
parties in interest should be allowed to 
act in so important a capacity. 

The effect of the present lobbying sys- 
tem upon legislative morale is debasing. 
I heard several excellent men in both 
houses express themselves towards the 
end of the session as eager to relinquish 
public office under such an environment. 
And the reputation of parliamentary 
bodies suffers immeasurably in public 
esteem. “ Do you know how we at home 
look upon the activities of the Legisla- 
ture this winter?” said a constituent to . 
me when I got back to my district. “ We 
look upon it as a joke, just a plain joke.” 
Well, it isa dangerous joke, no matter 
in what part of the country the symp- 
toms appear. A bungling attempt at 
property control on the one hand, and a 
tendency merely to pander to great groups 
of voters on the other hand, together may 
easily engender the spirit of Bolshevism 
in any civilization. In fact, these are the 
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two elements that are producing Bolshe- 
vism throughout’ the world. 

Of course there is no certain panacea 
for such a complicated political disorder. 
And there is no reason to believe that 
the disorder is confined to the State of 
New York. Similar symptoms appear 
about other State capitols. I do not be- 
lieve that the voters of the country will 
give up the substance of the direct pri- 
mary system of coritrolling nomination 
to important public office ; but I do not 
see how unity of party purpose and an 
opportunity for the leadership of delibera- 
tion can once more be obtained except 
by combining some form of a responsible 
State convention with the direct primary, 
somewhat as Governor Hughes planned 
for it ten years ago in the State of New 
York. 

As for the intricate system of subtle 
pressure known as modern lobbying, it 
ought to be quietly and carefully studied 
and checked by the legislatures them- 
selves, not by spectacular investigations 
and smelling committees calculated to 
produce an exaggerated and erroneous 
impression, but in the spirit of doing 
what is wisest for good government as 
well as for the various parties in interest 
who are affected by pending legislation. 
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These parties ought to be given every 
opportunity, under proper safeguards, to 
furnish intelligent and accurate informa- 
tion; but the whole unfair practice of 
subtle, powerful, deceptive pressure ought 
to be made difficult, if not impossible. 

The party legislative caucus, now em- 
ployed chiefly as a means of tying in 
members upon a proposal which of their 
own free wills they would not adopt, 
should give way to the party conference 
in which a genuine meeting of minds, if 
one can be procured, follows upon free 
discussion. Any other sort of meeting of 
minds for purposes of party unity is not 
worth having from the standpoint of 
good government and progress. The old 
mechanical caucus rule is a form of nar- 
row Prussianism, long out of touch with 
the underlying spirit of American polities 
and the American people. 

Increased salaries to State legislators 
would, I believe, bring favorable results 
out of proportion to the additional cost. 
“Only chicken-feed !” is the comment of 
the astute Charles F. Murphy upon the 
stipend of the Solons in the State Capitol. 
Reasonably well-paid men would from 
every point of view become better public 
servants. 

It may be, and probably is, more or Jess 
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of a coincidence that the vast growth of 
public expenditure in some of our com- 
monwealths has gone on side by side with 
the deterioration in the system of political 
control. Anyway, it is becoming rapidly 
clearer to the relatively wasteful and 
improvident American people that a 
thoroughgoing budget system for the 
municipality and the State, as well as the 
Nation, is vital to a better governmental 
order. This realization has become acute 
in proportion as the system of taxation 
has become dominantly direct rather than 
indirect. It must be just as true in pub- 
lic as in private enterprise that a way can 
be found to check the vastly increase| 
governmental expenditures of the last 
twenty years. If there is no way, then the 
future of democracy is dark. 

I have attempted to draw what has 
been in the main an impressionist picture 
of the last decade of our polities in New 
York, and of certain existing defects in 
our governmental system, not with the 
purpose of condemning the excellent men 
with whom I am associated and for whom 
I have a warm regard, but because | 
believe that in a better legislative en- 
vironment their capacity and earnestness 
would have opportunity to be of greater 
benefit to the State. 


DOUGLAS STEWART—HIGHLANDER 


BY JEAN CARTER COCHRANE 


Not long ago a friend recounted to me the story of Mrs. Stewart’s lonely vigil. It struck me as one of the most pathetic incidents I had 
heard during the war, and I have written it down that others might have the inspiration of it. The first part of the story was given me in 
bare outline, but the last part is in the exact words of my friend.—THe Autor. 


W EK Seotch are & “dour folk.” Our 
sorrows and our joys find no out- 
ward expression, but they strike deeper 
into our very being for that reason, and 
we look with envy upon those who are 
more easily moved to tears or laughter 
than ourselves. No race has given more 
freely of its own to the world war than 
the Scotch, and the unprinted book of 
their heroisms, their self-sacrifice, and 
their tragedies will probably never be 
published ; but what reading it would 
make ! 

My own part in this crisis has been a 
peculiar one, unimportant and with no 
glory attached, and yet it has wrung my 
soul. My husband is the minister of a 
Scotch community in a manufacturing 
town in England, and it has been our 
portion to work among these people and 
help them when the bad news came of a 
son wounded or taken prisoner, and at 
times even to bring word of his death to 
those waiting anxiously in their homes. 
No pen can do justice to the beauty of 
character that has been revealed on such 
occasions, When some reserved man or 
woman has broken through the custom of 
years and showed the love that was burn- 
ing in his or her heart for those who 
“an never return. 

Lads that my husband has christened 
and who were the hope of our church now 





lie beneath the searlet poppies on Flan- 
ders fields. Will any one say that the 
minister’s heart does not ache too, now 
that the war is over and almost every 
family has a vacant seat in the pew where 
Charlie or Donald used to be? 

How I wish I could make vivid the 
house where Mrs. Stewart lived—although 
one might pass it every day with never a 
glance, it was so exactly like the other 
houses in the same row. The tiny door- 
step and the little bow window with the 
geraniums in it and the coarse white cur- 
tains told no story of particular refine- 
ment or culture, but if one was interested 
in details one might notice that the brass 
of the front door-plate and the knocker 
shone like gold, and that no finger-marks 
marred the woodwork. Humble it would 
certainly look to you and me, but it was 
home to Douglas and his mother. They 
never talked to any one of their affection 
for each other, although sometimes Mrs. 
Stewart would say when he was away, 
with a shamefaced look at being caught 
praising him: 

“Yes, Douglas is a good, steady lad ;” 
and then, as an afterthought: “ He 
should be; he had a good father and he 
is the last to carry on the race.” 

We were absent on our holiday when 
the war broke out, and, as traveling was 
stopped for troop trains, we could not re- 





turn for several weeks. Shortly after we 
were settled at home I went to call on 
Mrs. Stewart, for I felt she would take 
the war hard because Douglas was her 
only child and he was not the sort of lad 
to remain behind. 

The knocker was as bright as usual 
and there was only a second’s delay until 
Mrs. Stewart stood in front of me. She 
led me into the tiny parlor in which she 
and Douglas had taken such pleasure. 
To many people the room might have 
seemed ordinary, but to one who knew 
the love it contained it was beautiful and 
homelike. One glance at the mother's 
face told the story. 

“Douglas has not gone already?” | 
asked. “* An only son who supports his 
mother should be the last to go.” 

“ He could do nothing else,” she an- 
swered, proudly, as though she was slightly 
nettled at the implied criticism. “ The 
Stewarts have always been among thie 
first to offer themselves when their cou- 
try was in danger ; I would not have hin 
less brave than his fathers. I have a 
little money laid by in the bank against 
a rainy day or the time when Douglas 
is married, and I will take that. Could | 
have him stay behind and know that this 
money was waiting to be used ?” 

I checked the words that rose to m) 
lips, “ What if he should be killed ?” for 
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in those days we did not admit to-each 
other that such a thing could happen to 
any one we knew—the fighting would be 
over too soon for that. 

She seemed to see the thought in my 
eyes, however, and a shiver went through 


her, but she changed the subject by talk-. 


ing of how well he looked in his uniform, 
and how the training was developing him 
physically. 

“It is better for him than being all 
day over the weary books in the office— 
he was: growing round-shouldered ; the 
Stewarts should be out in the heather, 
not stooping over accounts. He likes it 
all fine. He came in one night, two days 
after war was declared, and he leaned 
over and kissed me ; you know, we do not 
often do that, so I understood what it 
meant.” She put a hand to her heart as 
she spoke, as though a sword was pierc- 
ing it. “*The regiment is called out, 
mother, and I have to go. You know I 
have to go, don’t you?’ 

“I nodded, for I was so surprised I 
could seareely speak, but at length I held 
up my head and said, ‘ Yes, Douglas, 
you could do nothing else ; you will have 
to go!’” 

* Will he leave soon?” I asked; for 
reports of the Allied retreat through Bel- 
gium had been received that morning 
and I knew that the volunteer regiments 
were being rushed to the front. 

“ T do not know exactly. He spent last 
evening with me, and something in his 
manner told me we would not have an- 
other, but he was reticent about their 
orders, as they are not allowed to tell. I 
asked him if he had no sweatheart that 
he would like to say good-by to, but he 
answered, ‘You are the only sweetheart 
I have ever had, mother.’ They say that 
at this time it is the mothers the boys 
cling to above all others,” she continued, 
proudly. 

The next morning when I was in town 
I heard that the Scottish were to 
march through in the course of an hour. 
It was Douglas’s regiment, so I took up 
my position on the steps of the City Hall 
and waited. I had no time to get word to 
his mother, but I supposed she had been 
informed. I watched the people collect, 
and they were so interesting that I had no 
chance to grow tired. It was a hopeful 
and brave crowd, but there was no elation, 
for word had just been spread of the terri- 
ble slaughter that was going on across 
the Channel, and we began to realize that 
the lads were, many of them, going abroad 
to die. 

On the opposite side of the street, some 
distance away, my eyes were attracted to 
the slight figure of a woman, decently 
dressed, who seemed alone ‘in the crowd. 
She paid no heed to what went on around 
her, but listened intently to the pipes 
that were coming up the street. Suddenly 
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it came over me that it was Mrs. Stewart, 
and that she was waiting to wave good- 
by to Douglas. The band came nearer, 
and then the gallant lads appeared, and 
I eagerly watched Mrs. Stewart, for I 
knew I could tell by her expression 
when Douglas arrived. She leaned 
forward anxiously to be sure not to miss 
him, clutching a handkerchief in her 
hand. Suddenly her face lighted, she 
drew herself proudly to her full height, 
and the bravest, most beautiful smile I 
have ever seen illuminated her features 
like a glory. Douglas passed so near that 
she might have stroked him with her 
nand, and an answering smile touched 
his lips, though he could not turn his 
head ; but his figure straigthened, his head 
went higher, his step grew firmer, his 
mother’s courage had added to his own. 
But when the regiment had passed and 
there were no more lads to be heartened 
I shall never forget how the glory died 
out of that mother’s face and a look 
of unutterable despair and grief took 
its place, for the light of her life had 
gone out. It was only for a moment, 
then she recovered herself and resumed 
her expression of quiet resignation. I 
tried to hurry to her, but the crowd was 
too great, and before I could reach the 
place she had slipped away in the press. 

' Three years dragged their slow length 
heavily away, and Douglas, by some 
miracle, had escaped. He had _ been 
through Ypres and every engagement 
after, and almost all of his regiment had 
been wiped out. Three times he had been 
home on furlough, and after he had gone 
his mother told us proudly of the medals 
he had won and what his officers said of 
him. To us he would never talk of him- 
self, but his last words as he left would 
be a request that we would “ have an 
eye to mother.” 

“* Mother” certainly needed it, for the 
years were treating her hardly, and she 
was aging perceptibly. Who would not 
grow old with such a dread at her 
heart? She never heard the postman’s 
whistle but what she wondered, ** Has he 
brought bad news to-day?” And in the 
long watches of the wakeful nights she 
would listen to the moan of the wind and 
think of Douglas up to his knees in the 
water of the trenches, and would sit up 
in bed to do one more row on the socks 
she was knitting him, for her laddie must 
not be cold for lack of comforts that she 
could make. On other nights she would 
listen to some lone footsteps on the street, 
and wait with dread until it had passed 
her door, for might it not be some one 
bringing the fateful telegram ? 

“ Mrs. Stewart is wearying for Doug- 
las,” my husband would say with a shake 
of the head. “ Will this wicked war never 
end ?” And he would start on his rounds 
to try and bring courage and comfort to 
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hearts where courage and comfort were 
burning low. 

At last, a year ago in November, the 
message came. It was short, with not an 
extra word in it— Douglas Stewart miss- 
ing on the field of battle.” 

Of course we hurried at once to his 
mother, and found her still undaunted. 

“They did not say killed,” she ex- 
claimed. “ I will not give him up until I 
hear definitely that he is gone, for there 
are a thousand things that could have 
happened. I shall keep the home as 
though he might return at any moment.” 

We left no stone unturned to find 
some trace of Douglas. My husband fairly 
haunted the offices where intelligence 
about missing men was gathered and 
pulled every wire, to no purpose. Eleven 
months of waiting passed without a word, 
and we began to feel that no news would 
ever come, but Douglas’s mother would 
not give up hope. 

One Sunday in the following October, 
one month before the armistice was 
signed, I noticed that Mrs. Stewart’s 
place in church was vacant. As she was 
as regular as clockwork, I determined 
to go as soon as possible and find out 
the reason for her absence. Her son’s 
parting request to “keep an eye on 
mother ” was always in my mind. 

Unfortunately, the next day was so full 
I could not manage to get away, and 
early on Tuesday afternoon Mrs. Stewart 
herself called. I knew the instant I 
looked at her that she had received the 
tidings she had dreaded for the last four 
years—Douglas was dead. She read in 
my expression what I knew. 

Quite calmly she told me how the word 
had reached her on Friday, and that, 
though she had tried to get up and come 
to church on Sunday, she had found her- 
self so weak that she had decided to stay 
in bed. 

“You see, I had to be in town on 
Monday, for I wrote to the business 
office where my boy worked about what 
had happened, and they sent a very kind 
note, saying the flag would be at half- 
mast for him on Monday afternoon.” 

“Did you go?” I asked, stupidly 
enough, for of course she had gone. 

“ Yes, I told no one, but just slipped in 
and stood at the corner, and there was 
the flag at half-mast while all the other 
flags were mast-high. As I stood there it 
just seemed the last thing I could do for 
my boy, and it was all over now. A 
gentleman passing by saw me crying and 
looked at me so hard, and I just wanted 
to say, ‘That is in honor of my only 
child, the last of his race.’ ” 

It was hard to comfort such sorrow as 
this, and yet Mrs. Stewart’s heroism and 
the courage of all the mothers makes one 
look forward with hope and confidence 
to the future of the world. 
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WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 
CURRENT HISTORY 


BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Based on The Outlook of June 11, 1919 


Each week an Oatline Study of Current History based onthe preceding number of The Outlook will 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—Tue Eprrors. 


[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, and 
only such words as are found in the material assigned. 
Or distribute selected questions among different 
members of the class or group and have them 
report their findings to all when assembled. Then 
have all discuss the questions together. ] 


I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


A. Topic: Austria Before the Judges; 
The Austrian Terms. 

Reference: Page 223. 

Questions : 

1. From what The Outlook says on this 
topic select the most significant items about 
Austria and the Austrian terms. 2. Give 
with reasons your opinion of the following 
comment: “ Austria is not being dismem- 
bered. She has always been dismembered. 
The peace terms merely record a process 
already completed.” 3. Supply facts from 
Austrian history that seem to justify this 
statement: “ Division, hatred, distrust, mis- 
understanding—these were the foundations 
of the Austrian Empire.’ 4. The Peace 
Conference has not published the indemnity 
and military clauses of the Austrian treaty. 
Tell what, in your opinion, some of these 
clauses add ental Should Austria be 
made to pay as much as Germany? Reasons. 
5. Has Austria ever rendered important 
service to civilization? Discuss. 6. What 
do you think the significance of the organ- 
ization of the Rhine Republic is? 7. There 
are those who believe that the opposition 
of France to the union of Austria and 
Germany is based on misapprehension. 
The Outlook evidently disagrees with this 
point of view. Discuss both view-points and 
then tell what your own personal opinion 
is. Is there any basis at all in believin 
that the Germans of the Rhineland wi 
bear watching? 8. A good interpretation 
of the forces of disruption at work in 
Austria-Hungary is found in von Schier- 
brand’s “ Austria-Hungary: The Polyglot 
Empire” (Stokes). Read also “South- 
eastern Europe,” by V. R. Sovié (Revell). 
B. Topic: The Mexican Revolutionists ; 

A Villain Unhanged ; The Kaiser and 
the Law. 
Reference: Pages 223, 224; 225; 228. 
Questions : 

1. Restate what The Outlook reports on 
the Mexican revolutionists. 2. Discuss 
whether the United States should aid any 
faction in Mexico. 3. What, in your opin- 
ion, do the long years of lawlessness in 
Mexico teach? 4. One writer says that 
“ Mexico must set her own house in order.” 
Tell Mexico how to solve this problem. 
5. What reasons has The Outlook for call- 
ing Enver Pasha a villain and for advo- 
cating that he be hanged? 6. Describe 
Turkish atrocities among the Armenians, 
Syrians, and Greeks. 7. Do you believe 
that Turkey should be entirely forced out 


of Europe? Reasons. 8. Explain the posi- 
tion taken by The Outlook in its editorial 
on “ se Kaiser and the — Give —_ 
reasons for agreeing or disagreeing wit 
The Outlook. 9. Three books oul’ wal 
reading are “ Mexico Under Carranza,” 
by T. E. Gibbon (Doubleday, Page) ; 
“ Mexico To-Day and To-Morrow,” by 
E. D. Trowbridge (Maemillan) ; “ Armenia 
a Martyr Nation,” by M. C. Gobrielian 
(Revell). 


II—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


A. Topic: Class Warfare by Bomb. 
Reference: Page 224. 
tions : 

1. Do the attempts on the lives of cer- 
tain Americans described by The Outlook 
prove that there is here in America an 
Anarchist conspiracy of considerable extent 
and seriousness ? asons. 2. In view of 
the facts and indications of a class warfare, 
name at least five things which, in your 
opinion, constitute the duty of — au- 
thorities of law and order. 3.-Name and 
discuss duties of the common citizens as 
regards the activities and teachings of 
these assassins and their supporters. 4. Ex- 
= why the teaching that the way to 
iberty lies through class war is an insane 
dogma. 5. Discuss whether State and 
National authorities should abolish all 
I. W. W. and Bolshevik organizations, and 
deport promptly all men and women not 
American citizens whose utterances and 
acts show that they are in sympathy with 
such organizations. 6. Name fifteen ideals 
and teachings of true Americanism. 
7. Books on the teachings of American 
democracy include the following: “ Amer- 
icanism: What It Is,” by D. J. Hill 
(Appletons) ; “ Bryce on American Democ- 
racy,” edited by M. G. Fulton (Macmil- 
lan) ; “ American Patriotism in Prose and 
Verse,” edited by J. M. Gathany (Mac- 


millan). 


IlII—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 
1. Economic interests should be subor- 
dinated to human interests. 2. A republi- 
can government is always on trial. 


IV—VOCABULARY BUILDING 


(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for June 11, 1919. Both 
before and after looking them up in the dictionary 
or elsewhere, give their meaning in your own words. 
The figures in parentheses refer to pages on which 
the words may be found.) 


Opprobrium, contempt, bandit, thug 
(293); villain, scoundrel, irony (225) ; 
the academic mind, ingredient (228) ; plot, 


oe perpetrators, outrage, dogma 


A booklet suggesting methods of using the Weekly Outline of Current History will be sent on application 
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for the standards of quaity set for its mak- 
ing over a hundred years ago are observed 
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You Brush Teeth 
Brush Them Well 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





Don’t Leave the Film 


Millions of people who brush teeth daily 
leave a tooth-destroying film. They find in 
time that teeth discolor and decay. Tartar 
forms on them, perhaps pyorrhea starts. 
And they wonder why. 


The reason lies in a film—a slimy, cling- 
ing film. You can feel it with your tongue. 
It gets into crevices, hardens and stays. 
There the tooth brush can’t remove it, and 
the ordinary dentifrice cannot dissolve it. 


That film is what discolors—not the teeth. 
It is the basis of tartar. It holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


Dentists call it “‘ bacterial plaque,” because 
millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. Thus 


most tooth troubles are now. traced to that 
film, 


Dental science has for years sought a way 
to end that film. The tooth brush had proved 
inadequate. Tooth troubles constantly in- 
creased. And the reason clearly lay in that 
film, 


A new discovery has now solved this 
greatest of tooth problems. That film can 
now be efficiently combated. Able authori- 
ties have proved the facts by scientific tests. 
Leading dentists all over America are now 
urging its adoption. 


Now this method is embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And to let all people 
prove it quickly we are offering a free ten- 
day test. 


See the Difference 


Ask us for this trial tube, then see for 
yourself the difference between old methods 
and the new. It will be a revelation. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant 
of albumin. The film is albuminous matter. 
The object of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, 
then to day by day combat it. 


Pepsin alone is inert. It must be activated, 
and the usual method is an acid harmful to 
the teeth. So pepsin long seemed barred. 
But now a harmless activating method has 
been found. Five governments have already 
granted patents. It is that method, used in 
Pepsodent, which opens up this new teeth 
cleaning era. 


Dentists and scientists are now using Pep- 
sodent—many thousands of them. At least 
a million careful people have adopted it 
already. It is time that you knew what it 
means to you and what it means to yours. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Use 
it like any tooth paste. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark the absence of 
the slimy film. See how the teeth whiten as 
the fixed film disappears. 

Watch the results for ten days. Read the 
reasons in the book we send. Then decide 
for yourself about this new way of teeth 
cleaning. - 


Cut out the coupon now. 








PAT. OFF. 


Pepsaodent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





endorsed by dentists 
sold by druggists in large tubes. 





Ten-Day Tube Free 





A scientific tooth paste based on activated 
pepsin. An efficient film combatant, now 
everywhere and 
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BROWNING AND THE KAISER 


In considering the penalty to be inflicted 
on the ex-Kaiser, has any one noted the 
following quotation? Capoussachi speaks 
of Guido in Robert Browning’s “ Ring and 
the Book :” 

Not death,—your lights will teach you 
clearer! ... 

Let us go away—leave Guido all alone 

Back on the world again that knows him 
now ! 

I think he will be found (indulge so far !) 

Not to die so much as slide out of life, 

Pushed by the general horror and the 
common hate 

Low, lower,—left o’ the very ledge of 
things, 

I seem to see him catch convulsively 

One by one at all honest forms of life, 

At reason, order, decency, and use— 

To cramp him and get foothold by at least ; 

And still they disengage them from his 
clutch... . 

And thus I see him slowly and surely edged 

Off all the table-land whence life upsprings 

Aspiring to be immortality, 

As the snake, hatched on hilltop by mis- 
chance 

Despite his wriggling, slips, slides, slidders 
down 

Hillside—lies low and prostrate on the 
smooth 

Level of the outer place, lapsed in the vale ; 

So I lose Guido in the loneliness, 

Silence and dusk, till at the doleful end, 

At the horizontal line, creation’s verge, 

From what just is to absolute nothingness— 

Lo, what is this he meets, strains onward 
oil? .:. 

out of the ken of God 
Or cave of man, for ever and ever more! 
Eu.ia M. Jounston. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE FRIENDS OF OUR 
NATIVE LANDSCAPE 


BY RAGNA B. ESKIL 


Iz you are ever so fortunate as to be 
invited by the Friends of Our Native Land- 
scape on one of their outing trips, go by 
all means, for they will let you enjoy your- 
self and nature as you please. If you want 
to go as the botanist does, with your eyes 
glued to the ground in search of new speci- 
mens, they will let you. If you want to 
earry the hammer of the geologist, they 
will let you. If, to the exclusion of every 
other sound or sight, you listen for the 
note of a certain bird, they will let you. 
Or if you want to hike for miles and miles, 
no one will stop you. But if you are like 
the most of the Friends, you will study 
only those birds and flowers and trees and 
stones that have a story to them, and, for 
the rest, you will let the spaciousness of the 
sky and the serene sentaen of woods and 
hills and plains and lakes work their magic 
with you, and erase from your face the 
lines of fret and worry and from your 
souls the pettiness engendered by living too 
close to man-made things. You will feel 
your heart clutch at the wonder of a 
fringed gentian’s heavenly blue against a 
brown background of withered brush, the 
altar stillness of a protected gully with the 
breeze swaying the trees at the top, the 
joy of a perfect leaf, the lesson of the 
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[Advertisement] 


“You can overcome your 


= High Blood Pressure 
.« Hardened Arteries 


without drugs or medicines of any kind.” 


My 30 Day 
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—R. L. Alsaker, M.D. 


Dr. Alsaker says: “ Abnormal blood pressure (high or low) is caused by ignoring 
certain natural laws that keep us in health.” 


Approval Offer Dr. Alsaker has proved this fact for many years in his private practice. 


and Guarantee 


In “Curing Diseases of Heart and Arteries” the Doctor explains in non-techni- 
cal language a simple and pleasant way to remove the cause of heart troubles and 
hardened arteries—and there is no expense attached to this plan! 


Those who follow “The Alsaker Way” always get relief; and 4 out of 5 cases are made safe for a long life. No 
detention from business. No sanitariums. No drugs. No special foods to buy or try. 


I have such confidence in “The Alsaker Way” that I guarantee to refund your money if you follow the doctor's 


instructions for 30 days and are not delighted with your wonderful improvement. 


You are to be the judge. 


The fact that I am permitted to advertise in The Outlook is a guarantee that I will 
“The Alsaker Way” is advertised because it . 
is the only way to bring this valuable knowledge to public attentior. 


carry out my part of this agreement. 


Can the Danger from Apoplexy and 


High Blood Pressure be Lessened ? 
Inquiry No, 18365 

Last week I had two severe shocks. One of my 
friends had a stroke of apoplexy and is now in a 
very serious condition ; another one dropped dead. 
Both of them are a little past fifty, and both of 
them have suffered from high blood pressure for 
some time. I am anxious because I too am past 
fifty, and my blood pressure runs from 190 to over 
200. From time to time I have discomfort in the 
region of the heart and pains in the head. 

A third friend tells me that he followed your 
directions and recovered. He is active and looks 
healthy, but I can hardly believe this, for my phy- 
sicians—and they are good ones—have Rae thee el 
that high blood pressure can not be reduced. Please 
write me frankly by return mail. I want to linger 
here a while longer. F. R. 3 


Answer—by R. L. Alsaker, M.D. 


The condition mentioned in this letter is very 
common among men past the age of forty-five. This 
is a case of hardening of the arteries (arteriosclerosis) 
with high blood pressure. An examination nearly 
always shows more or less Bright's disease, and 
this is generally caused by the excessive pressure, 
which forees the albumin through the kidneys. 

The pain in the region of the heart is due to the 
over-worked condition of the heart, which is often 
aggravated by gas in the stomach and the bowels. 
The pain in the head is caused partly by the excess- 
ive pressure of the blood, and partly by accumu- 
lations of waste in the body. 


Nitro-glycerin Useless 


Many physicians give nitro-glycerin to lower 
the excessive bl pressure, but this is useless, 
for though the pressure is temporarily reduced, it 
returns again. 

The condition described is dangerous because if 
allowed to continue the patient will usually expire 


Srom a ey uf the brain, or heart failure ; some- 


times death comes through Bright’s disease, with its 
accompanying uremia. ; 

Is the condition curable? It is in the majority of 
cases. Nearly everybody believes that hardened 
arteries with high blood pressure is a fatal afflic- 
tion. And it is, if it is treated in the old way with 
lrugs and a superabundance of food. If it is treated 
correctly, that is, in accordance with the laws of 
nature, at least four out of five will recover. Their 
arteries may not become quite as soft as they should 


be; their blood pressure may not return to the 
ideal point ; but they will recover to such an ex- 
tent that they have neither aches nor pains, nor are 
they in any further danger from apoplexy or heart 
disease. They will recover so completely that they 
can live to be old—far older than three score years 
and ten—and they can be so healthy that they don’t 
feel anything wrong. And what more can they ask ? 


Blood Pressure Can be Reduced 
from 20 to 30 Points 
in One Month 


In most of these cases correct treatment will 
reduce the blood pressure from twenty to thirty 
points the first month. After that the reduction is 
slower. 


If this is true, why don’t most doctors and many 
laymen know it ? Because both physicians and lay 
individuals are looking for cures from pills, pow- 
ders and potions, aided by serums and operations. 
And these means will not work in cases of high 
blood pressure. 

The correct way, which is Nature's way, is so 
simple and reasonable that very few have discovered 
it to date. It consists of living so that the hardening 
process stops immediately, and then the blood press- 
ure begins to decrease. Usually the patient is out of 
danger in a few weeks. 

So if you would overcome high blood pressure 
and soften arteries that are too hard you will have 
to learn how to use your lungs to get plenty of 
fresh air ; how to drink the right kind of liquids 
so as to aid in washing the impurities out of the 


body ; how to eat the best of foods in the best way, 
so that these foods will build health instead of pro- 
ducing disease ; and how to give the body good 
general care in every way. 


4 Out of 5 Cases Can be 
Made Safe 


There are exceptions who can nct recover. This 
is because they ae abused themselves so long 
that either the kidneys have failed beyond recovery, 
or the heart valves or heart walls have been too 
much injured, or the walls of the arteries them- 
selves have become as brittle as chalk in spots. But 
the vast majority—at least four out of five on the 
average—can get into such good condition that they 
can truly say that they are enjoying good health. 

I have had patrons who were continually dizzy ; 
who had surging of the blood to the head; who 
had daily headaches; who had oppression in the 
region of the heart (precordial pain); who were so 
short of breath that they could not walk upstairs, 
nor could they walk as much as a block without 
resting—yes, individuals with as bad symptoms as 
that have recovered very good health after they 
had been told by competent physicians that nothing 
could be done for their hardened arteries and high 
blood pressure. 

Nature performs wonders if you give her a 
chance. Permanent, dependable health is the result 
of correct knowledge put into practice. Given the 
right source of knowledge, he average man or 
woman can learn how to live in health in a very 
short time. 


How to Obtain this Vital Knowledge by Return Mail 


Sign your name and address ‘Send me ‘Cortina Diskases OF 
on the margin of this ad- WHrarr anp Arvertiss,’ Dr, R. L. 
vertisement and mail, or Alsaker’s complete Course of Instrue- 
write me a letter like this; ‘ions and authoritative advice on the 
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R. L. ALSAKER, M.D. 
Founder and Director 
THE ALSAKER WAY 


cause, prevention and cure of Heart 


Disease, Hardened Arteries, High Blood Pressure, and Apoplexy, for 
which I enclose $2.10.* If I am not satisfied with results, after following 
instructions for 30 days, I will return the Course and you are to refund 


orE.—Physicians of all schools have endorsed ‘* The Alsaker Way.” 
Those who live “The Alsaker Way” live well—ALWAYS. 
George G. Porter, a prominent business man of Syracuse, N. Y., writes : 
‘*1f I had been in possession of the knowledge you are presenting to the 
public, seven years ago, it would have saved me much suffering and many 
dollars. Measured by the usual charges for medical advice, an Alsaker 
Health Instruction Book is worth $50 to $100.” 
*Sent C. O. D. on request. 


FRANK E. MORRISON iistgrotway, New York 
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ICO paste is an international tri- 
umph of the Carter laboratories, 
made by an intricate process which 
is one of the most valuable secrets of the 


trade. There is no other paste like Cico— 
that sticks so well; that is always ready for 
use, that requires no water well, that spreads 
so thin and evenly —that is so generally well 
adapted for all uses in both office and home. 


The Cico desk jar, illustrated above, is 
worthy of its calling. The brush is adjustable, 
reaching every corner of the container. The 
brush guard keeps the paste off the fingers 
and on the job, and serves to seal the jar 
when the screw cap is temporarily laid aside. 
The container intensifies three Cico quali- 
ties — economy, convenience, efhciency. 


Make a memorandum to-day to try Cico. Sold 
by all stationers in the 5% oz. size illustrated — 
also in jars from 1% oz. (see below) to quarts. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Boston New York Chicago Montreal 





to 
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CARTER INX PRODUCTS 





2 Cico Paste Writing Fluid 1 Carbon Papers Typewriter Ribbons 
Ink Eraser Gold Ink 3 Fountain Pen Ink Liquid Glue 
Realblack Ink Cement Red Ink (Carmine) VelVet Showcard Colors 


Stamping Inks 
Drawing Inks 


White Ink 4 Indelible Ink 
Combined Writing and Copying Ink 


Great Stickist Mucilage 
Violet, Green and Blue Inks 
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The Friends of Our Native Landscape (Continued) 


slender alpine flower’s survival of wind 
and weather, the glory of a massing storm. 

Then in the deepening nightfall, after 
the jolly meal about the camp-fire, you 
will gather again at the spot selected for 
the Council Fire—one of the few customs 
we have accepted from the Indian—and 
there in the bigcircle about the blazing 
light you will sing the songs of America 
that will make you love America more. 
Then you will hear a little talk from this 
and that person on the progress that is 
being made in America to save this and 
that worthy bit of primitive landscape for 
the generations yet unborn. And after a 
few more songs you will wend your way in 
a long single file back to the railway sta- 
tion that means the man-made city, and 
you will vow to yourself that the greatest 
gift you can bestow upon the city-weary is 
the possibility of a day such as this. 

The Friends of Our Native Landscape 
spend three such outing trips each year— 
one in the hawthorn and wild crab-apple 
blossoming days, another in midsummer, 
and another when the autumn colors are at 
their best. The place of the meetings 
varies ; the only condition is that the spot 
chosen must be in some area that is still 
“primeval America.” But, since the head- 

uarters of the society are in Chicago and 
the majority of the members are from the 
Middle West, it has so happened that the 
meetings have all been held in the Ilinois- 
Indiana territory. Nevertheless its mem- 
bership covers practically every State in 
the Union, and the scope of the organiza- 
tion is Nation-wide. Briefly, the reason for 
its being is to instill a greater appreciation 
of the native beauty of our landscape in 
every person whom it can reach; to get 
concerted action from school-children to 
assist in preserving the wild flowers and 
trees—the plea for this was in the shape of 
a school memorial sent out by the society 
to the school superintendents in the large 
cities; and to institute, further, and en- 
courage every project that has for its 
object the saving of representative parts 
of primitive America for public park 
reservation. 

To this end the Friends are urging now 
the creation of a National park out of 
the Dunes of Indiana; they rejoice at the 
keeping up of such rare | arks as are 
in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Boston, and 
Three Oaks, Michigan ; + and have helped 
lay out the plans for the forest preserves 
of Illinois ; they joined the protest against 
the pasturing of sheep in the preserves of 
the Rocky Mountains. And last winter 
they started another activity—the holding 
of a National exhibit of paintings and 
etchings of native American landscape, at 
the Art Institute of Chicago. The exhibit 
proved such a revelation of the beauty of 
America’s natural scenery and the sympa- 
thy of the American artists’ delineation of 
it that the society is invited to hold this 
show biennially, and undoubtedly it will 
become a visiting exhibit in all the larger 
museums. 

The society has been in existence for 
seven years. It was founded, and is still 
presided over, by Jens Jensen, the land- 
scape architect, who perhaps has done 
more than any other one individual to 
release American landscape planning from 
the copyism of French and English ideas 
and to awaken America to a knowledge of 
the beauty of her natural topography and 
her indigenous tees and shrubbery and 
flowers. 
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and satisfaction youll call them a cigarette revelation ! 


If you'd like a cigarette that does not leave any unpleasant 
cigaretty aftertaste or unpleasant cigaretty odor, smoke 
Camels! If you hunger for a rich, mellow-mild cigarette 
that has all that desirable cigarette “body”—well, you get 
some Camels as quickly as you can! 


18 cents a package 


Camels are sold everywhere in sci- 
entifically sealed packages of 20 
cigarettes; or ten packages (200 
cigarettes) in a glassine-paper- 
covered carton. We strongly recom- 
mend this carton for the home or 
office supply, or when you travel. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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AMELS’ expert blend 

of choice Turkish and 
choice Domestic tobaccos 
answers every cigarette de- 
sire you ever had! Camels 
give such universal delight, 
such unusual enjoyment 


Camels’ expert blend makes all this delightful 
quality possible. Your personal test will prove 
that Camel Cigarettes are the only cigarettes 
you ever smoked that just seem made to meet 
your taste! You will prefer them to either kind 
of tobacco smoked straight! 


Compare Camels for quality and satisfaction 
with any cigarette in the world at any price! 








“RESTGOOD” 
ROLL -A-BED-TENT 


Ising Story 








8:00 p.m. “RESTGOOD” ROLL-A-BED TENT with 
*“Restgood” Curled Hair Mattress and miscellaneous 
Folding Tou rist’s articles encased ip dust and water- 
proof cover, ready to unpack. 





ee 5 


8:05 p. m. Laying out contents and setting 
ROLL A-BED-TENT. ba 





8:08 p.m. Making progress. Bed proper all in 
one. Also top-frame jointed together by specially 
patented features which fold compactly. 





8:15 p.m. “Dead to the World.” The top protects 
the sleepers against disturbance by bright moon- 
light and intercepts the dew; the mosquito bar sides 
eliminate insects and allow full play to the breezes: 
the bed is vievated to avoid dampness and contains 

7 OOD” Sanitary Curied 


a moisture-proot 
Hair Mattress. 





Apertures closed and securely fastened as protection 
against rain, wind or dampness, 


Write for Literature 
The “RESTGOOD” Roll-a-Bed Tentis for tour- 
ing, camping or outdoor coping ot home. for 
literature, address Thos. E. Wilson & Co. 700- 
734 N. Sangamon St.,.Chicago 


ae ae . 
THOS. E WiLson & Co.) 
WNW 


CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters 25 West 45th Street, New York 
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THE NATION’S 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 


Believing that the advance of business is a subject 
of vital interest and importance, ‘The Outlook will 
present under the above heading frequent dis- 
cussions of subjects of industrial and commercial 
interest. The department will include paragraphs 
of timely interest and articles of educational value 
dealing with the industrial upbuilding of the Nation. 
Comment and suggestions are invited. 


LUMBER AS AN IMPORTANT 
FACTOR IN THE SOUTH’S 
PROSPERITY 


BY J. E. RHODES 


Secretary-Manager Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 





F all lumber produced annually in the 

United States approximately twenty 

billion feet, or more than half, comes 
from Southern forests. Over 250,000 per- 
sons in 12,000 establishments are actively 
engaged daily in the manufacture of this 
material, the yearly output of which is 
valued at nearly $400,000,000, not includ- 
ing naval stores, chemicals, paper manu- 
facture, and other by-product utilizations 
which have in themselves developed a 
commerce of great economic importance 
to this section. Indirectly, a population 
numbering fully 3,000,000 persons is de- 
pendent on the South’s woods operations 
for a livelihood; in fact, lumbering is 
second only to agriculture in the South in 
the number of persons it employs, the 
capital investment represented (about 
$350,000,000), and wealth created. 

It was little more than half a century 
ago that the increasing es ere to the 
South of lumber began to be appreciated. 
While naval stores production is perhaps 
the oldest industry in America, lumbering 
proper was not undertaken on an exten- 
sive scale in the South until well after the 
Civil War, when the forests of the North 
began to become depleted and the need for 
new areas of pres timber caused the 
capitalist and the lumberjack to turn their 
thoughts toward the magnificent stands of 
pine, hardwood, and eypress which thickly 
covered the vast undeveloped territory 
extending through the States bordering 
the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Sub- 
sequent rapid development of the industry, 
especially during the last four decades, is 
strikingly set forth in the following com- 
— census returns, 1850-1910, the 
atest year for which Government figures 
are available, for the States of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Missouri, and ‘Texas: 
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zenith about 1910, other factors involved in 
the above compilation have increased from 
twenty per cent to fifty per cent, especially 
the items of wages paid and value of 
product. 

In some of these States practically half 
the population is directly engaged in the 
— of forest products. Twenty 

illion feet of lumber is more than the 
whole United States furnished in.1880, and 
it is estimated that there is still enough 
uncut timber in the South to last twenty to 
thirty years. 

The outlook for the lumber industry is, 
at the present time, particularly bright. 
With adequate and intelligent extension of 
credit by this country to the war-ridden 
people of Europe, an enormous demand 
will be made for forest products, sufficient 
to tax the capacities of the mills for a long 
period, without taking into consideration 
an unprecedented domestic demand. The 
normal annual imports of lumber by Euro- 
pean countries, based upon figures for the 
year 1913, are 21,240,986,000 feet, of which 
the United States supplied 2,700,575,000 
feet, or 12.7 per cent of the total. During 
the last four years exportation of lumber 
has been ‘almost entirely cut off through 
lack of shipping facilities and suspension 
of building everywhere. 

The consequent heavy arrears in lumber 
imports from these causes will have to be 
made good, besides the inestimable amounts 
required to rebuild the devastated areas. 
The export trade itself will prove a very 
sustaining element in the future of the 
lumber industry. 

The demand for lumber for domestic 
needs will be no less pressing than that 
from foreign countries. According to 
‘Brookmire, reports from 105 cities of the 
United States indicate that from the begin- 
ning of the war in Europe in 1914 to the 
time our country meal in it, April, 1917, 
the dammed-up demand for domestic con- 
struction amounted to $1,824,000,000, and 
since April, 1917, to $1,206,000,000, mak- 
ing a total of delayed construction in these 
105 cities since August 1, 1914, of $3,030,- 
000,000. This situation in the entire coun- 
try, upon which we have no figures, will 
serve greatly to swell results. 

In addition to the demands to take care 
of work in immediate prospect, the lumber 
manufacturers will be called upon to make 
heavy shipments to fill depleted stocks of 
the dealers. Recent figures show that pres- 
ent stocks of the pte ann are seventy-five 
per cent of normal. Also the stocks now 
carried by the mills are much below nor- 
mal, Figures for 147 representative South- 
ern pine mills show that stocks at the pres- 
ent time are approximately forty-six per 
cent of the stocks on hand January 1, 1915. 


THE SOUTHERN LUMBER INDUSTRY 








No. of No. of 

Establish- Capital Wage- 
Year. ments. Invested. Earners. 
Meise. LE $4,883,215 6,605 
a rrr 2,147 10,613,795 11,195 
B70... Bee 9,739,846 15,285 
1880........ 3,138 14,289,964 17,648 
1890........ 3,312 54,480,906 45,130 
a 7,090 129,169,948 76,303 
ee 310,706,281 237,283 


Cost of 

Materials Value of 

Wages. Used. Product. 
$1,378,608 $2,446,178 $6,528,846 
3,017,924 5,879,415 15,172,825 
3,988,500 9,267,577 20,680,308 
3,578,372 15,461,640 25,003,128 
13,346,048 32,105,861 61,329,169 
22,773,205 66,046,665 121,919,485 

Taxes Paid 

98,588,360 2,614,812 273,286,220 








These figures do not include the impor- 
tant lumber-producing States of North and 
South Carolina and Virginia, the addition 
of which would contribute materially to the 
yr eg of the showing. 

Vhile the number of lumbering opera- 
tions apparently reached close to their 


I am convinced that the South will con- 
tinue to enjoy prosperity, if for no other 
reason than that furnished by the sustain- 
ing element of the tremendous volume of 
business which is in sight for the lumber 
industry, both domestic and foreign. The 
productive capacity of Southern lumbering 
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Lumer as a» Important Factor in the South's 
Prosperity (Continued) 
operations is enormous, and the Gulf States 
of America have the best and most readily 
available supply of lumber in the world, 
sufficient to take care of domestic needs 
and ship almost unlimited quantities abroad 
for a number of years. I think, therefore, 
that the South may reasonably expect the 
lumber industry to contribute materially to 
its increasing wealth and growing commer- 

cial greatness. 


A SOLDIER’S IMPRESSION 


A soldier-student who went through the 
Argonne and is now in the American 
School Detail at the University of Mont- 
pellier writes of a visit to an old abbey 
not far from there in a way that seems 
interestingly characteristic of the effect on 
our college men of the rather intimate 
contact with the rich traditions of the 
Midi: 


My visit was to the Abbaye de Valmagne. 
Somehow I had a rather unthinking expectation 
of finding monks at prayer or preparing for the 
[Easter] feast. At first sight the abbey appeared 
half hidden in a grove of great wind pines and 
lilac bush+s in the center of broad fields of bud- 
ding vineyards, The day was perfect, the sky an 
unblemished blue, the air still, the sun at high 
noon, Everything seemed to say that it was the 
first day of the Provengal summer. 

I rattled a wicket or two, rapped at a stable 
door and two others. There was no response. 
The buildings appeared as they might have 
appeared four hundred years back, but no liv- 
ing soul broke the spell of the hot noon. At 
last a man called to me from the upper story 
of the old dormitories. He pointed to a door 
and indicated a stairway by which I came soon 
into the small vaulted room where he and his 
old wife were having dinner. They were the 
caretakers. They invited me to eat and drink 
with them. Afterward the old man took down 
his huge keys and showed me willingly and 
silently—a great virtue in a guide—through 
every corner of the old abbey. 

Two views among all the climbing in towers 
and galleries were by far the most memorable. 
There was the cloister. The walls had ripened 
into an indescribable pink, a tint that puts all 
flesh coloring toshame. The tracery of the vault 
literally melted into the walls. This softening 
of color forbade shadow, or subtilized it beyond 
recognition. In the center of the central garden 
was a fountain, surrounded by columns united 
with a frieze and crowned with hollow tracery, 
that is, with the ribs only, of stone, like the 
pistils of a flower that bend together at their 
tips. 

It is not necessary, I think, to say what the 
spirit of this deserted cloister was. It had not 
been deserted by its spirit. The cloister had 
gone on with that unconcern for time and 
change befitting the immortals, ripening and 
mellowing itself to the very core of the stone 
under the silent impress of the Provencal 
sun, 

Then the old fellow took me into the abbey 
itself. There were twenty-one chapels in the 
aisles of the great abbey. The Lady-chapel had 
heen left bare. In each of the others, lying in 
the cool shadow, was an immense vat of the 
Marquis’s wine. No penitential procession had 
yesterday solemnized the Crucifixion, as for 
hundreds of years had been the unquestioning 
practice. No glad crowd of peasants and priests 
would celebrate to-morrow the feast of the 

Resurrection. Only the wine in great vats will 
be three days older and stronger and better to 
sell, 

On one pillar of the north transept hung a 
leavy metal bell, discolored, blue and green. 
| touched it lightly with a finger nail, and the 
tone which it sent out, pure and low, into the 
farthest shadows of the spacious nave sounded 
like a note of magic to conjure up in beauty all 
the sadness of forgotten virtue and frailty, long 
buried, and a world outworn. 


B. W. W. 
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Why shout 
your wife do this 


- Ker 
Kor TREATMENT 
would have sealed the puncture instantly without the slightest loss of air. There would 
have been no delay—no danger—no dirty hard work—no weakening of the tire casing. 
For seven years and in forty different countries thousands of autoists have 
been enjoying the luxury of riding free from the worry and care of punctures, because 
their tires were KOR-KERIZED, and yet to many autoists the fact that KOR- 
KER absolutely seals punctures and stops slow leaks seems too good to be true. 
KOR-KER is a rubber preservative. Preserves your tubes and casings. 
KOR-KER is not a tire filler—occupies but little space. 
KOR-KER doubles life of inner tubes. Tubes can be changed from one casing to 
another. KOR-KER reduces bl to a mini by keeping tires at normal 
inflation, whereby at least 90% of tire troubles are prevented. 
Remember that KOR-KER preserves rubber. 
We stand back of all the above statements—they are facts that can 
be easily substantiated. If you cannot readily find the KOR-KER 
dealer in your town, write us for his name, and convincing literature. 
ALCEMO MFG. CO., 124 Bridge St., Newark, N. J. 

Also Mfgrs. of the Klearsight,Windshield 
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The most impressive of 
the profound writings of 
Emanuel Swedenborg 
the renowned theo- 
logian, philosopher, 
and scientist. 





Heaven and its Wonders 


and Hell 


This 632-page book, 
well printed, substan- 
tially bound, treating 
of the life after death, 
sent without further 
cost or obligation on 
receipt of 5 cents. 






SPARK PLUGS 


There is as much difference between 
a good spark plug and a poor spark 
plug as between 


a good motor car 
and a poor one. Sootless 


Sootless Spark spark plugs 


Plugs are mica- 


insulated, and 
have big, brass Ju Ss . 


jackets. They Wo n’ t 


are hand-made. e rac . 


The American Swedenborg h Price $1.50 
Printing and Publishing Society OAKES & DOW COMPANY 


Room 771, 3 W. 29th St. N. Y. 308 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 











Write for complete list of publications 
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Everyman’s Oil 


Every day, every man has many uses for 3-in-One Oil for lubricating, cleaning, 
polishing or preventing rust. 

3in-One is the original anti-squeak oil. Lubricates perfectly hinges, locks, 
clocks, tools, guns, Victrolas, sewing machines, washing machines, cream a pon 
every light mechanism about the farm or home. Cleans and polishes all metals an 
absolutely prevents rust and tarnish. 


h 
i Oil 
3-in-One Oi 
Autoists, stop spring squeaks by squirting 3-in-One on edges and ends of the 
leaves. Oil Ford Commutators and ail magnetos with 3-in-One. Use also to polish 
body ; clean and preserve leather and imitation leather upholstery, curtain, top. 
Put a few drops in water to make wind shield shine. aa 
—A Sold by hardware, drug, grocery, housefurnishing 
4 by i ; ous and general stores. East of the Rocky Mountain 
sample and dic- States, 15c, 25c and 50c in bottles ; also in 25c 
tionary of uses. Handy Oil Cans. 


To save post- Three -in-One Oil Co. 
165 AEG. Broadway 
New York 
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Can you use an extra 


$10.00 a week? 


If you can—and who can’t ?—The Outlook is in a 
position to offer you the opportunity of earning 
this, and more, in your spare time and in an 
exceedingly pleasant way. The work consists 
simply in taking subscriptions in the homes of your 
community where The Outlook should be a regular 
weekly visitor. You can give as much or as little 
time as you like; and your profits are immediate 
and generous. The more time you give, the more 
you will make. Write to-day, asking for details 
about The Outlook’s Money-Making Plan. Address: 


Representatives’ Division, Department A 


The Outlook 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This department will include descriptive notes, with 
or without brief comments, about books received 
by The Outlook. Many of the important books will 
have more extended and critical treatment later 


FICTION 


‘Blue-Grass and Broadway. By Maria 


Thompson Daviess. The Century Com q 
New York. aethensping 
A Kentucky girl comes to New York, 
becomes a writer of plays and sees the 
theatrical world in its joyous and dangerous 
aspects. The little romance is animated 
and amusing. 
Lucky Mill (The). By Ioan Slavici. Translated 


from the Roumanian by A. Mircea Emperle. 
Duffield & Co., New York. 


oe and Lemons. By Mary C. E. 
a Houghton Mifflin Company, New 
ork. 


Yellow Lord (The). By Will Levington Com- 
fort, The George H. Doran Company, New 
York. 

A tale of an apparently languorous mid- 
Pacific island in which a miniature war 
arises out of the ill treatment by a greedy 
tea-growing company of its native work- 
ers, who are deliberately made slaves to 
opium, and so become mere industrial 
slaves also. Plot and incident are strange 
and exciting. 

ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 

Rousseau and Romanticism. By Irving 
Babbitt. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

A close literary and philosophical study 
of romanticism in literature, not merely 
as it affected the French writers from 
Rousseau down, but as it afforded a new 
direction to imaginative writing in all 
modern belles-lettres. 
HISTORY, POLITICAL ECONOMY, AND POLITICS 
American Indian as Participant in the 

Civil War (The). By Annie Heloise Abel, 
Ph.D. (The Slaveholding Indians Series, Vol. 
IL.) The Arthur H. Clark Company, Cleveland. 

The part taken by the Indians in our 
Civil War, on both sides of the great con- 
flict, is here set forth in great detail. It 
forms an interesting and hitherto almost 
entirely neglected chapter in the history of 
the war. 

Conscientious Objector (The). By Walter 


Guest Kellogg. Introduction by Newton D. 
Baker. Boni & Liveright, New York. 


Fighting the Spoilsmen. By William Dudley 
— LL.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
ork. 


No student. of current-day politics should 
be without this book. It describes the 
progress of Civil Service Reform from the 
early efforts for reform to the outbreak of 
the present war. In so doing it analyzes 
the Civil Service records of Presidents 
Cleveland, Harrison, McKinley, Roose- 
velt, Taft, and Wilson. Of these men 
the author declares that “ Mr. Roosevelt 
was more consistent and energetic than any 
other President in advancing the reform.” 
Mr. Foulke finds Mr. Wilson’s first term 
“mainly reactionary ” in this regard, but 
notes that his second term has been marked 
by at least one important Civil Service re- 
form event, namely, the institution of com- 
petitive examinations for the position of 
postmaster of the first, second, and third 
class. 

French Blood in America (The). De Lasien 


J. Fosdick. Illustrated. Richard G. r, 
Boston. 


In reading this volume one is astonished 
at the cuales of prominent Americans 
who have a strain of Huguenot blood. The 
list includes three Presidents—Tyler, Gar- 
field, and Roosevelt ; Paul Revere, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, John Jay, John C. Fre- 
mont, Henry D. Thoreau, John G. Whit- 
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“We are advertised by our loving friends” 








> Marion J. Shirk~Hesston. 
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If thin, build up. If burdened 
with excess flesh, reduce! Have 
an attractive figure. You CAN— 
as sure as sunrise. Let me ex- 
plain how 87,000 refined women 
have done this; how you can do 
it. Simple, sure, effective. All in 
your own room—in a surprisingly 
short time. 


Be Well 


Without Drugs 

I build your vitality so that all 
sorts of physical ailments are re- 
lieved by Nature’s methods — no 
drugs nor medicines. I strengthen 
your heart, teach you how to stan 
to walk and breathe correctly. 
have spent 16 years at this work-- 
leading physicians endorse me. 
My booklet telling how to stand 
and walk correctly is free. Shall I 
mail it to you NOW? If later you 
desire my services you will find the 
cost most reasonable. Write me. 

Susanna Cocroft 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 8, Chicago 








Miss Cocroft is nationally recognized as an authority on condi- 


tioning women as training camps have conditioned cur men, 
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tier, Admiral Dewey, and Thomas F. Bay- 

ard. The book tells of all these and man 

others in somewhat discursive style, wi 
many entertaining anecdotes. As a histor 
of Huguenot ilihenes in this country it 
aims at being comprehensive. 

Kino’s Historical Memoir of Pimeria 
Alta. 1683-1711. By Herbert Eugene 
Bolton, Ph.D. Vols. I and II. (Spain in the 
West Series—Vols. III and IV.) The Arthur 
H. Clark Company, Cleveland. 

Father Kino was one of the great Jesuit 
missionaries of early American history. 
He was notable as a man of action, an 
intrepid and indefatigable explorer, as well 
as an evangelist. This carefully edited 
work shows that he excelled also as a 
historian. His memoirs, here translated, 
furnish an invaluable commentary on the 
beginnings of the Southwest. 





WAR BOOKS 
Last Million (The). By Ian Hay. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Major Beith, British officer and author 
of “The First Hundred Thousand ” and 
other virile and vivacious books about the 
war, here writes about “that born fighter 
and modern crusader, the American 
doughboy.” He evidently has known our 
soldiers well, and he presents them as the 
are, with cordial friendliness. 
National Governments and the World 


War. By Frederic A. Ogg and Charles A, 
Beard. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


There are different kinds of democracy, 
and its chief exponents have latterly insti- 
tuted notable changes in governmental 
organization and procedure. Gur own Gov- 
ernment, for example, in the Draft. Act, 
the War Insurance system, in its Libert 
Loans and tax laws, in the control of food, 
fuel, railway transportation, ship-building, 
express, telegraphs and telephones, in its 
Espionage Law, and in the many Federal 
agencies for war administration, regis- 
tered ahigh mark in the subjection of cap- 
ital and labor, land and natural resources, 
to Governmental authority. We realize 
that even in peace time supervision of rail- 
ways and of labor conditions cannot be left 
as much as before to the free course of 
private initiative. Thus the war has shown 
that a genuine democracy is quite com- 
patible with a centralized government, and 
we now see that many powers evoked by 
war may also be exercised to the public 
good in the enterprises of peace. 

World War and Leadership in a Democ- 
racy (The). By Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., 
LL.D. The Citizen's Library. The Lacmillan 
Company, New York. 

The author draws from his personal 
experiences in Germany to show what 
leadership in an autocracy has meant 
and how valuable expert leadership has 
been to the German Empire. He also 
shows us what leadership in a democracy 
means and how such wo ar Oe necessarily 
differs from that in an autocracy. He thus 
outlines the essential differences between 
Prussian and American ideals. With re- 
gard to the latter, we are glad to note, Dr. 

ly does not fail to suggest improvements 
in our own form of government, especially 
as regards National defense. He is anx- 
ious that we shall have the advantage of 
universal military service, which has proved 
its worth in Switzerland, where it has 
existed for generations. He points out 
that such service, as a part of the educa- 

tion of all the people, does not mean mili- 

tarism ; that, on the other hand, such ser- 

vice strengthens a nation not only in 
defense, but also in intellectual and eco- 
nomic activities and as an agency of true 
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An antiseptic first-aid prep- 
aration for emergency use. 
Carry it with you. Keepa 
bottle in the house. 

Itforms a water-proof 
“film ” that protects the cut 


and allows it to heal. 


“ Never Neglect 
@ Break in the Skin” 


Be sure you get genu- 
ine New-Skin, not an 
inferior substitute. 

All Druggists — 15 
and 30 cents. 


NEWSKIN CO. 
NEW YORK 
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BY THE SEA ae r 
New Brunswick 


The Newport of Canada 


With a fascinating international | 
| 








Social life the summer through 


Shut in from the rigors of the outer sea, and 
sheltered by the wooded islands of Passama- 
quoddy Bay, St. Andrews nestles close within its ff KE 
picturesque harbor. Every seaside sport in per- . : 
fection. The finest Golf courses (John Peacock’s 
own) outside of Scotland. Tennis; bowling on / AA 
the Green ; wonderful wooded drives ; perfect : 
motor roads from Boston, and cities south and 
west. 

The Algonquin accommodates three hundred. 
It is fireproof, modern, and most artistic, with 
every convenience ; tempting cuisine, and 
the perfect appointments and service of a 
Canadian Pacitic Hotel. 
Season June 20th to September 15th. Reservations 
should be made NOW. For full information, address: 


CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTELS _ 

1231 Broadway, New York n\ ~ 
140 So. Clark St., Chicago 

or Montreal, Canada 
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If you want extra money 


you can earn $1.00 an hour or more in your 
spare time taking subscriptions for The Outlook. 
And you can earn as much more as your time 
allows. There will be thousands of new subscrip- 
tions taken in the months ahead and more than 
100,000 Outlook subscriptions are expiring. The work 
is pleasant, and our plan enables you to build up a 
steady, permanent income, year after year. Write today 
for details of The Outlook's Co-operative Profit Plan, 
addressing Representatives’ Division, Department <A. 


The Outlook 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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BY THE WAY 


Palisades Inter-State Park, at Bear 
Mountain, New York, is operated by a 
park commission, an unpaid body, which 
earries on the enterprises of the park with- 


‘out the aid of commercial concessionaires. 


It operates lunch stands and restaurants, 
provides omnibuses for visitors at cost 
rates, offers facilities for camping, and has 
a system of free rowboats by which any 
one who deposits twenty-five cents can 
have the use of a boat for half an hour’s 
row on the Hudson, with his money back 
at the end of his trip. 


The doughnut which opened the Salva- 
tion Army drive in New York City was 
cooked on an improvised stove on the steps 
of the Sub-Treasury Building by Com- 
mander Evangeline Booth. It was sold 
at auction, while still too hot to eat, for 
$5,000. This is probably the highest price 

a : . . 
ever paid for an edible dainty. During the 
Civil War a fifty-pound bag of flour was 
sold in a similar way for the Sanitary 
Commission for $150,000, or at the rate 
of $3,000 a pound. 


What city has the best claim for the 
famous bronze hovses that were taken 
down from St. Mark’s at Venice during 
the war, to save them from destruction / 
Venice has had them for seven centuries, 
but before that Constantinople claimed 
them, and Athens, and Rome in the last 
days of the Empire. Now Rome has them 
again—they were sent to her for safe-ke ep- 
ing—and she doesn’t want to give them 
up. Napoleon also coveted these splendid 
specimens of ancient art, and for a while 
they graced one of his triumphal arches in 
Paris. 

People who like to do unusual “ stunts ” 
on the occasion of a wedding are now find- 
ing the performance of the ceremony in an 
airplane much to their taste. An event of 
this kind recently took place in Texas in 
which, a despatch states, a giant Handley- 
Page bombing plane carried up a wedding 
party of twelve persons, including both a 
plane pilot and a “sky pilot.” The latter 
pronounced the happy couple man and 
wife at an elevation of 2,000 feet. From 
these heights of bliss, the despatch adds, 
the party descended safely to earth. 


Mrs. Samantha Stanton Nellis, of Na- 
ples, New York, has the distinction, so: a 
ee paragraph says, of being the 
oldest living member of the Methodist 
Church. She was born on June 1, 1810, 
and her one hundred and ninth birthday 
was celebrated with special services by 
the Methodists of Ontario County. Her 
life has spanned the century of missionary 
effort which is now being signalized by the 
Methodist denomination. 


The “Conning Tower” credits this 
apology to the Deep River (Conn.) “ New 
kira :” “In this column last week the type 
made it read that J. Feinstein has just 
received a new line of narrow skirts. It 
should have read Arrow shirts. This cor- 
rection is gladly made.”’ 


And this dapsus is credited to the “ Sci- 
entific Monthly,” the inference being that 
the dread epidemic has attacked even the 
printing-press : “ The author of this article. 
distinguished for his explorations in tropi- 
cal countries, died from influenza while it 
was passing through the press.” 


“The biggest saloon in the world,” sai! 
arecent despatch to the New York “Sun, 
“which is located at Bridgeport, Ohio, wi!! 
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By the Way (Continued) 
close its doors Monday night, May 26. It 
employs seventy-severt bartenders and 
clerks. For the past four years it has sold 
an average of twenty thousand drinks a 
day.” The eminence of Bridgeport in 
this respect would thus seem to exceed 
that.of Mexicali, just across the border in 
Lower California, which for several years 
claimed to have “the longest bar in the 


world.” But why is Bridgeport thus dis-.. 


tinguished ? 


John McCormack can tell stories as well 
as sing, it seems. Here is one of his after- 
dinner anecdotes: “Two Irishmen were 
at work when the whir of an airplane was 
heard. One of the men stopped work and 
gazed up at the machine. Then he séid: 
“ Oi’d not loike to be up there in that thing, 
now.” Said the other, also gazing : “ Well, 
oi’d not loike to be up there mesilf with- 
out it.” 


A quick-witted Salvation Army man 
—— in a tidy sum in New York City 
during the “drive” for thirteen millions. 
He asked two Salvation Army lassies to 
stand beside him on the platform and 
said: “Soldiers have been decorated in 
various ways, but there is only one way to 
decorate these girls.” Thereupon, taking 
two one-dollar kills from his pocket, he 
pinned one upon each of his fellow-workers. 
The crowd proceeded to follow his ex- 
ample, and in a few minutes both girls 
were covered with greenbacks from head 
to foot. When their decorations were re- 
moved they totaled $287. 


The “Journal of the American Medical 
Association” prints this skit under the 
head of “ Business as Usual :” “ Peevish 
customer (to druggist)—‘ You gave me 
prussic acid by mistake for quinine this 
morning.’ Druggist—‘Is that so? Then 
you owe me fifty cents more.’” 


A story told of the late Bishop Greer 
illustrates his unassuming character. On 
an occasion when he was to confirm a 
class, goes the story, a carriage was sent 
for him in charge of an English coachman 
who had been imported by a wealthy 
American. Bishop Greer walked unaccom- 
panied and in non-clerical dress from his 
front door to the carriage and entered it— 
but the driver did not move his horses. 
After waiting for a moment the Bishop 
asked the man why he did not drive on. 
“T’m waiting for the Lord Bishop of New 
York, sir,’ he replied. “ Well,’ said the 
Bishop, “I’m it. Drive on.” 


Boys have apparently been having their 
own way in some places during the war, 
but will have to submit to discipline again. 
An Irish paper’s police court news con- 
tains this item in re a complaint brought 
against a boy for trespass: 

The boy’s father, O'Neill, said he had al- 
ready given the boy a good “‘ hiding’ for tres- 
passing on the mill premises, and promised 
that his son would not be found there again. 
The lad, he said, might have got a little out of 
hand during the four years that he was away 
in the army, but he could assure their worships 
that his son would not trespass on the mill 
premises again. 

_The same paper contains this extraor- 
dinary advertisement under the head 
“ Thanksgiving :” 

Thanksgiving to Jesus in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, through the intercession of Our Lady, 
Help of the Sick, and glorious St. Roch, for 
the extermination of the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in Ireland. Four Masses offered in 1912 
and Mass once a year every year since. 
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| Summer Excursion Fares 
To National Parks and Resorts of the West, 


Here are lakes and streams, for fishing. Here you can 
climb snow-capped mountains, descend canyon trails, or 
bathe in the blue Pacific. Here, too, you can “‘rough it,” 
off the beaten path. 







Your outing in the West also may include glaciers and 
geysers—big trees and petrified forests—Indian pueblos 
and prehistoric ruins. Fine motor roads everywhere, and 
resort hotels. 










Complete information, including illustrated booklets, may be obtained 
free. Ask your local ticket agent to help you plan your trip—or apply 
to the nearest Consolidated Ticket Office—or address the nearest Travel 
Bureau, advising what National Parks, or what section of the Rockies, 
the Pacific Coast, or the Northern Lakes you are interested in. 








-UNITED-STATES - RAILROAD -ADMINISTRATION - 


Travel Bureau 
646 Transportation Bidg., Chicago 






Travel Bureau 
602 Healey Building, Atlanta 


Travel Bureau 
143 Liberty St., New York City 







































The Greatest Grass- 
cutter on Earth. Cuts a 
Swath 86 inches wide. 
S. P. TOWNSEND & CO. 


14 Central Ave., Orange, N. J. 


TOWNSEND’S 
TRIPLEX 


The Public is warned not to 
purchase mowers infringing 
the Townsend Patent No. 
1,209,519, Dec. 19, 1916. 










WNSENDS TRIPLEA 
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DURAND 
STEEL RACKS 


Build Now! 
[HAT factory is not 


earning you dividends while 
it exists only on blue pmints. 


That school or gymnasium is 
needed for children who are 
growing up NOW! 


That club, not yet built, might 
be giving pleasure and gaining 
members. 


Buy now and build now. 
Don't wait for prosperity! Startit. 


Write for Catalogue of steel lockers or 
of steel racks, bins and counters, etc. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1573 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg. 973 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 








Important to 
Subscribers 


When you notify Thé 
Outlook of a change 
in your address, both 
the old and the new 
address should be 
given. Kindly write, 
if possible, two weeks 
before the change 
is to go into effect. 
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Che North. derspy Shore At 
Sia Best 


The utmost in resort hotels. Absolutely unrivalled, on the North Jersey 
New Coast, for comfort, equipment, guest Notth 


facilities and general environment. 
- Asbury 
Mlonteren June 2aih 1919. xi 


Lyotel park, 


Accommodates 500. All rooms outside ones. Hot and cold salt 
water in all bathrooms. Perfect service by white employees. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW GRILL 


Opens July /st. Exquisite furnishings. A la carte service. 


Thé Dansant daily, 3-6, special music; supper, 8-12 with dancing. 
Largest and finest restaurant on North Jersey Coast. 


SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager. 





New York Booking Orcs: ? ) to 40th Street. 














J The Hollenden offers 
a combination of cen- 
Ie »N tral location, splendid 


P We a service, and _ cuisine 
(| 

We WA, IT Bs _ 
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of super - excellence. 
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RATES: 
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Single $2.00 to $4.00 
bi gaa Double 4.00 to 5.50 
With Twin Beds: 


European plan, with Bath: 
yma 
aq" 








ONGS OF LIBERT 
S Y 


Unequalled for Patriotic Gatherings 
Send 35c today for a postpaid ““ HOME COPY” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.., 156 Fifth Ave., New York 


Omaha 


“Where theres lasting Prosperity 
FREE Book, maps, views, statistical 
analysis of buying power, and 
other valuable information about Omaha, 
the ideal location for progressive business 
and professional men. 


34th City in Populati 
13thin VOLUME of BL BUSINESS 


Write today for FREF BOOK 
Chamber of Commerce 





Brooks’ Appliance, the 


modernscientific invention, the 


relieves 
on trial. . 
or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Groks Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken SF agpee ba together as + would 
a broken limb. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to pol it. Protected by 

tents, Catalog and measure blanks 
=e free. Send name and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 471D. State St., Marshall, Mich. 














OMAHA. NEB. 








